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THE OLD SERIES CONTAINED 
10 VOLS. AND 30 NOS. 


EITBRATYURA, 


LIFE, DEATH, AND ETERNITY. 


A shadow moving by one’s side, 
That would a substance seem, 
That is, yet is not,—though descried 
Like skies beneath the stream ; 

A tree that’s ever in the bloom, 
Whose fruit is never rife ; 

A wish for joys that never come,— 
Such are the hopes of Life. 


A dark inevitable night, 
A blank that will remain ; 

A waiting for the morning light, 
Where waiting is in vain ; 

A gulf where pathway never led 
To shew the depth beneath ; 

A thing we know not, yet we dread,— 
That dreaded thing is Death. 


The vaulted void of purple sky 
That every where extends, 

That stretches from the dazzled eye, 
In space that never ends ; 

A morning where uprisen sun 
No seiting ere shall see ; 

A day that comes without a noon,— 
Such is Eternity. 


BLARNEY. 


Oh, did you never hear of the “‘ Blarney” 
That’s found near the banka of Killarney ? 
Believe it from me, 
No girl's heart is free, 
Once she hears the sweet sound of the blarney. 
The blarney’s so great a deceiver 
That the girl thinks you there, though you leave her, 
And she never finds out 
All the tricks you’re about, 
Till she’s quite gone herself with your blarney. 


Oh, say would you find this same blarney, 
There’s a castle not far from Killarney, 
On the top of its wall 
(But take care you don't fall) 
There’s a stone that contains all this blarney. 
Like a magnet, its influence such is, 
That attraction it gives all it touches, 
If you kiss it they say, 
That from that blessed day, 
You may kiss whom you please with your blarney. 


—= 
THE FORTUNE HUNTER. 


4 TALE OF HARROGATE, FOUNDED ON FACTS.—BY MRS. ABDY. 





It was a beautiful morning in autumn, and the inmates of the Granby at Har- | have been a good thing for the interests of their niece.” 
rogate were dispersed in various ways. Some were riding or strolling in| ‘ Happily,” said Mr. Fielding, “ she stands in no need of their wealth; few 
the vicinity, some studying newspapers and magazines at the library, a few | unite the goods of fortune with the gifts of nature like Helen Lennox.” 


gentlemen were engaged at billiards, and, not a few ladies intent on forthcoming 
conquests, were busily employed in selecting and arranging the decorations of 
the evening ; the drawing-room was left to the undisturbed possession of two 


young men of the names of Stanley and Travers. These gentlemen had been | nephew, but he bequeathed to his daughter the whole of his personal property, 


resident for a week at the Granby: they were strangers when they came, but a | 
league of amity had taken place between them, not at all uncommon under simi- | 
lar circumstances. I once heard a gentleman say that it was impossible any | 
lady could enter into the spirit of Horace Walpole’s declaration, ‘* When I lose 

one friend, I go to the St. James’s Coffee-house and get another,” because ladies 
are not in the habit of frequenting coffee-howses ; but I am of opinion that those | 
ladies, who are in the habit of frequenting boarding-houses, can be at no loss to | 
remember innumerable instances where the temple of friendship, instead of being | 
laid by a stone at a time, has sprung up, like Aladdin’s palace, in the course of | 
a single night. Stanley and Travers, however, were not without many points of 
congeniality ; they were both young, both remarkably good-looking, or what the 
young ladies of the house called ‘transcendently handsome,’’ both poor— 
Stanley was a briefless barrister, and Travers a lieutenant on half-pay—both 


gentlemanly and well-educated, and both desirous to be married, only Stanley | to romance would receive, if she formed an attachment to the calculating and 


was hopeless, and Travers hopeful, of entering that blissful state. But I can- 
not better make my readers acquainted with the characters of these gentle- 
men, than by taking up the thread of the conversation in which they were en- 
gaged, 

“It is in vain to reason with me, Travers,” said Stanley; ‘‘I feel that I 


am condemned, for many years at least, to a single life. I could not love a | infant passion in the bud. ‘Travers rejoiced still more fervently at this discovery, 


woman who was not calculated to shine in society, and accustomed to the ele- 
gancies of life, and I could not reduce such a one to submit to deprivation and 
drudgery.” 

“There is no occasion you should,” said Travers; ‘‘such a speech would 
come well from the lips of our opposite neighbour at the table, who is past 
sixty, has a glass eye, and seven children by a former marriage ; but you, Stan- 
ley, who are young and handsome, have an obvious path cut out for you ; marry 
a woman of fortune, and provide her with the elegancies of life out of her own 
income.” 

** Perhaps I may not find it so easy to meet with one.” 

* Nay, can you deny that you stand high in the favour of more than one in 
this very house! Has not the widow from Somersetshire intimated to you 
that her heart and acres are at your disposal whenever you please to ask for 
them?” 

* Yes, and the amiable spirit of candour prevalent in boarding-houses, has in- 
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| than all the rest of the cargo, and conduct us to greater wealth in a moment, | 
| than we could amass in an office or counting-house in a quarter of a century.” | 
' “But Tam unfortunately difficult to be pleased,” said Stanley ; “ uty future | 
bride must possess beauty, intellect, and grace.” 

“And do you think you can attain all these articles united with fortune?” 

“T must be as vain as your friend of the teeth and eyebrows, if I expected | 
such a thing,” said Stanley with a smile ; “ therefore, I repeat, I must lead a sin- 
gle life, unless I do a far more silly thing, and marry for love.” 

‘Marry for love!” repeated Travers, with a look of horror; “ pray leave 
that to haymakers and labourers, who have nerves snfficiently strong to gaze on 
the probable perspective of a workhouse as the termination of their happy 
union?” 

“Then you are actually a fortune-hunter?”’ said Stanley. 

“ Confessedly so,” answered Travers ; ‘but do not look as horror-struck, 
Stanley, as if I had avowed myself a vampire! I hear the sound of carriage- 
wheels, probably they intimate an arrival.” 

A travelling carriage now drove up to the door, and Stanley and Travers 
planted themselves at the window to watch the descent of the new-comers. 

An elderly gentleman of highly respectable appearance alighted, and handed 
out, first a lady of a similar description, and afterwards, avery levely girl, appa- 
rently about twenty. The fair stranger had blue eyes, a dazzling complexion, 
and nut-brown ringlets; in short, she was that being so much talked about and 
so seldom seen—a real beauty. 

“* How enchanting a creature!” said Stanley; “ if it were the custom of this 
country to travel with passports, hers should be drawn in the terms of that given 
to the bewitching Sontag—‘ Presque angelique.’” 

“She is extremely pretty,” said Travers carelessly, ‘‘far too pretty, I am 
| sure, to be worth a guinea. Depend upon it, Stanley, in the words of the song, 
| * Her face is her fortune.’ ” 

** And who would wish a more ample fortune?” said Stanley, continuing to 
| gaze upon her. 

“It will prove an ample fortune, undoubtedly, to her,” said Travers, ‘if she 
has sense to play her cards well; but I would advise you, Stanley, to be very 
shy of her-—I mean to be so, for my part. Fiirtations that lead to nothing are 
all very well in a cheap obscure place ; but living at Harrogate is expensive, and 
Ought to lead to something worth having.” 

The young men now separated, neither of them at all raised in the opinion of 
the other by the conversation I have recorded ; they met again in the drawing- 
room a few minutes before dinner, and had just time to ascertain from Mr. Field- 
ing, one of the gentlemen who happened to be acquainted with the last comers, 
that the name of the beauty was Helen Lennox, and that her companions were 
her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, when the dinner bell sounded. Helen 
looked still more lovely than in the morning: her beautiful shape was displayed 
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to advantage by alight evening dress, and her shining hair redeemed from the 
confinement of a bonnet, flowed in rich ringlets over her high forehead and finely- 
turned throat. Stanley could scarcely look at any other object, while Travers 
appeared unconscious of her presence, and directed all hisattention to the young 

| lady from Lothbury, of whom honourable mention has already been made. 
| Shortly after the ladies had retired, Mr. Maxwell followed them, and inquiries 
were then eagerly addressed to Mr. Fielding by several of the young men in 
company, respecting the additions tothe party. Mr. and Mrs, Maxwell he in- 
formed them were a rich couple residing in Harley Street, and moving in a high 
circle of society. 

** Have they any children?” asked Travers, with earnestness. 

“A son and two daughters, all married,”’ replied Mr. Fielding with surprise. 

“TT only asked,” said Travers, *‘ because if they had been childless, it would 


‘Indeed !”” said Travers, eagerly. 
‘Her father was a rich country gentleman, and Helen was his only child,” 
said Mr. Fielding. ‘* At his death, his family estates became the property of a 


which amounted at that time to sixty thousand pounds; in the cuurse of the 
two years that have elapsed since his death, it must have received a handsome 
accumulation. Miss Lennox comes of age in February, when she will take pus- 
session of her fortune.” 

“She is a fortune in herself !’’ said Travers, with vehemence. ‘I never be- 
held so lovely acreature; I could not take my eyes off her all dinner time ; she 
is equally a study fora painter, and a theme for a poet.” 

‘“You are a young man, Mr. Travers,” said the unsuspicious Mr. Fielding, 
with a benevolent smile, ‘and employ very unmeasured terms of approbation ; 
however, I donot think your enthusiasm will do you any harm with my young 
friend, Miss Lennox; she is, to own the truth, a little too much inclined to 
romance.” 

Stanley sighed heavily, as he reflected on the little gratification her propensity 


worldly-minded Travers, but he never dreamed of contesting the brilliant prize 
with his friend. Humble and unassuming, he might have ventured to indulge his 
admiration for the beautiful Helen, had she been moderately portioned ; but he | 
now regarded her as far beyond his pretensions, and rejoiced that he had obtain. | 
ed such early information respecting her property, that he might subdue his 





although for very opposite reasons; he paid the most marked attention all the 
evening to the beautiful stranger, of whom he had previously determined to be 
so very shy ; danced three quadrilles with her, flattered her incessantly ; and, 

in short, gave her to understand in very refined terms, that she had performed 
that feat, which in vulgar is denominated ** making a conquest... I cannot un- | 
dertake to keep a correct diary of every thing said and done at the Granby during | 
the next fortnight, therefore trust my readers will be contented with the general 
outlines. Travers had succeeded in making Helen believe that he was violently 
| in love with her, and in getting her to fancy that she was a little in love’ with | 
him. Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell had not yet been taken into the confidence of the 
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as freely and publicly as the style of their caps and coats; and even the few 
conscientious individuals who, for a little time, refrain from contributing to the 
gossip, and protest that it is ‘ too bad” and “ very unfair,” always end in the 
thorough enjoymeut of it, like the school-boy, who shares in the apples taken by 
his comrades, although he would not for the have led them on to the plun- 
der. Many people wonder how a man can have courage to make love in a 
large house in the country, full of staying company ; I wonder much more how 
he can have courage to make love in a boarding-house! The owner of a large 
country-house who is rich enough to fill it with company, has generally many 
different apartments for their reception and entertainment ; besides the regular 
public rooms, there are the music-room, billiard-room and library ; and there are 
pleasure grounds, with arbours and summer-houses, and perhaps a park in ad- 
dition, where the “ high contracting parties” may easily elude observation, 
and carry on their negociation in comparative privacy ; bat a boarding-house, ([ 
allude now particularly to those by the sea-side, which accommodate about 
twenty inmates,) has, generally speaking, no garden, no variety of rooms. In 
the dining-room every body always sits in the same place according to priority, 
and a lover may be divided the whole length of the long table from the lady of 
his heart, and may be obliged tohave recourse to the kind offices of the waiter, 
even to make known his wish to take wine with her. ; 

The large square drawing-room is the only theatre of action; there is, to be 
sure, a small sitting-room opening into it, but this is almost always let off as a 
private apartment, either to a newly-married couple, to whom a ééte a téte is yet 
a novelty, and consequently a luxury, or to an invalid lady, ‘* who likes occasion- 
ally to be out of the noise and bustle of the company,” and is therefore willing 
to pay handsomely for the privilege of excluding so much of the aforesaid noise 
and bustle, as a thin partition and a badly shutting deor will enable her to do. 
Where then are the enamoured couple to carry on a little private discourse ? 
The large open verandah is generally the place first thought of, from the undeni- 
able fact that it is out of the room; then it is really a very pretty locale for 


‘a love scene ; there are green garden chairs, and several pots of flowers placed 


in it, and a canary hung on one side, with a lump of sugar between the bars of 
his cage, holding an harmonious duet with a bullfinch similarly situated on the 
other; there is also, perhaps, “ the sea, the open sea” in front. Here then the 
lady seats herself on one of the garden chairs, rests her satin slipper on the 
mignionette box, and inclines her perfumed ringlets over the geraniums and 
myrtle, “ stealing and giving odour.” The gentleman stands by her side, 
‘hanging over her enamoured,” while the canary bird in the back ground, some- 
what alarmed by his near vicinity, screams and flutters its wings against the 
cage by way of an ad libitum running accompaniment to his soft nonsense. No 
attitude can be better for effect; but, alas! none can be worse for privacy. By 
the time the hour has elapsed, to which a flirtation under such agreeable locali- 
ties will probably extend, not only all the boarding-house, but half the watering 
place are perfectly aware, or in the way to be aware, of what is going on. Jn 
the first place, the party in the drawing-room have been watching them through 
the three French windows, as comfortably and effectually as if they were look- 
ing through the glass circles at the Cosmorama; and passers by ! how can I 
presume to reckon the multitudinous passers by in a populous situation in @ 
watering-place ? all idje people too, with nothing to do for the time being. but 
to watch and talk over the proceedings of their neighbours. Nursery maids 
and their charges without number have passed and repassed to observe them, 
governesses have unbent from their dignity to exchange a few remarks on the 
subject with their senior pupils, the doctor taking his usual round of visits, 
notes down the circumstance to relate to his patients, and divers ‘‘ observant pe- 
destrians” cast up their eyes at the window ; among them probably are some of 
the London friends of the parties, and they will some weeks hence be taxed 
with their sea-side flirtation at the Coliseum or at the Pantheon Bazaar. The 
shopman of the library too is making up to the house, perhaps with the chari- 
table intention of delivering the first volume of “The Wife and Woman's Re- 
ward” to the identical flirting lady in the baleony, but seeing how well she is 
arnused, and thinking that under her peculiar circumstances it will probably bea 
long while before she returns the volume, he alters its destination, and leaves 
the precivus deposit with a middle-aged spinster in poor health, who lives in pri- 
vate lodging a few doors off, and to whom he considers it will be “ a much great- 
er treat.” Then the adjoining houses on each side have their verandahs ; to be 
sure, they are separated from the one in question by a division of thin gree 
wood; but although thf® precaution may exclude seeing, it does not prevent 
hearing. The gentleman in the right-hand verandah, who has juat spelt to the 
end of the county paper, is quite delighted to be spared the necessity of spelling 
it over again, by the excitement of a little original conversation in his vicinity ; 
and the young lady in the left-hand verandah, who has been amusing herself the 
whole morning with nursing her curly French dog, and studying the dresses in 
the * Repository of Fashion,” sits and listens to every word of the dialogue as 
eagerly as if she were a newspaper reporter, deputed to take itdown in short- 
hand. Her little brother, too, imagining that something very interesting must 
give rise to his sister's abstraction, leaves off spinning his top, and gradually 
protrudes his round chubby face beyond the intervening slip of wood, till the as | 
tonished pair behold close to them a personification of Cupid ready to take aim at 
them, the peg-top and string in his hand serving as a substitute for the usaal bow 
andarrow. Atthesame moment they are recalled toa full sense of their situation, 
by hearing the fancy bread-baker going his rounds, observe to a fly-driver beneath 
the window, that he thinks “them young folks seem mighty taken with on: 
another, and would make a nice couple any how!” Driven into rt by t 
unexpected salute from the enemy's camp, they look despondingly round the 
large square drawing-room ; nobody is playing on the, piano, and they seat 
themselves on each side of the Canterbury, vainly hoping that they are not like- 
ly to be disturbed. Alas! however, in the generality of mixed parties, one- 
half are likely to be ladies, and two-thirds of those ladies are likely to be mu- 
sical, and the ill-starred pair have scarcely begun to feel tolerably settled, before 
a fair performer places herself at the piano, five or six follow in her train, either 
to admire, or to criticise, or to be ready to take her seat upon occasion, and 
‘* Why are you wandering here, I pray?”’ reminds the fugitives that they could 
not have wandered to a worse situation; or, ‘* We met—twas in a crowd,” 


young couple, for the quick tact of Travers enabled bim to perceive that he was | convinces them, if they required to be convinced, that a crowd is a particularly 
far frum being a favourite with either of them, Stanley, the warm-hearted, | awkward place for any meeting of a sentimental description to be got up in. 
amiable Stanley, who had more tender thoughts about Helen in an hour, than her | For a moment they ponder the expediency of appropriating one of the little 
avowed adorer bad in a week, was highly esteemed, and liked both by herself | tables, and playing, or seeming to play, chess or backgammon, but they scon 
and her uncle and aunt ; nor could Helen avoid noticing the superiority of his intel- | abandon this as being, in every sense of the word, a “*bad move.’’ Chess and 


duced a dozen of the inmates of the Granby toconfide to me that [ am only the | lect and accomplishments to those of Travers, but the one had never addressed | backgammon players are always sure to have a number of observers to overlook 


third gentleman to whom she has made a similar communication during the six 
weeks she has been in the house!” 


‘* Well, then, the young lady from Lothbury ?” 


“Do not mention her, I shudder at the very thought of ker cockney pronun- | true love, however, seldom runs smooth ” anywhere, and certainly not in a board- 


ciativn. I could not endure to listen to it for life, even were it to conduct me 
to the ultimatum of penny-book felicity, a gilt coach and six: besides, she has 
a cast in her eye.” 1 

_“* She casts it very favourably towards you, at all events; but I do not 
blame your spirit; neither of these ladies have property worth your accept- 
ance. [ remember a very fine young fellow, who, when recommended by 
his friends to pay his addresses to a young lady with five thousand pounds, re- 


plied, * Five thousand pounds! I value my teeth and eyebrows atthe whole of | 
that sum !”’ 


“ Contemptible coxcomb,”’ said Stanley, indignantly. 

“Not at all,”’ replied his frend, laughing. “In a mercantile country we 
must all trade on our capital; and if we are not possessed of mioney or goods, 
we, are surely at liberty to venture our persons; perhaps, like Whitting- 
ons cat, the article seemingly of no intrinsic value may prove more precious 


to her any professions beyond those of friendship, the other had poured forth to | them, and I cannot say I wonder at it; there is something extremely agreeable 
her the fondest vows of affection; and Rochefoucauld says with some truth, | to the pride of human nature in being at liberty to tell people that we could 
“ We love those who admire us, more than those we admire.” ‘ The course of | have acted a great deal more wisely than themselves if we had been placed in 
a similar situation. If we hear any one sing a song or read a poem indifferent- 
ly, the customs of society forbid us to say, (whatever may be our private opin- 
COURTING IN A BOARDING-HOUSE. ion on the subject,) that we could have done greater justice to the same; but 

I have already alluded to the amiable candour and openness displayed by jit isa universally allowed privilege to tell the cheas or backgammon player that 
the members of’ these establishments, and therefore my readers will not be | we know what he ought to do far better than he knows it himself, and we need 
surprised to hear that many of the ladies at the Granby, headed by the widow | not feel any scruple in exercising it, for let the cases only be reversed, let us be 
from Somersetshire, and the damsel from Lothbury, assured Helen that her | the player, and he the overlooker, and he will favour us in bis turn with equally 
suitor was in love with her property and not with herself; and many of the | candid and undisguised information of our inferiority, and of his own ability to 


ing-house. 





young men expressed their earnest hope that she would not throw herself away | supply our deficiencies. hap! ; 

on an avowed and acknowledged “Fortune Hunter.” Nothing amuses me| The lovers look despondingly round the room ; large as it is, spies seem dis- 
more in a boarding house, than the perfect unreserve and nonchalance with which | persed in every part of it; the sofa is occupied by two portly matrons in volu- 
those affairs of the heart are talked over, which in private circles are generally con- | minous satin dresses and towering blonde caps illustrated with large bows of 


fined to the most intimate friends and relations of the parties. The thoughts, hopes, | bright coloured gauze ribbon, from the centre of each of which arises a spiral 

and feelings of any two people suspected of a penchant for each other, immedi- | flower ; between these respectable individuals is stationed a veteran who visits 

ately become the joint-stock property of the whole house, to be commented on | the house every year, and stays great part of the season, and, consequent- 
. ; 
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considerable power and influence therein. He is usualy an elderly man, 
rt a general an admiral ; sometimes he is a baronet, in which case 
his opinions on “things in general” are at a premium ; and woe to the flirta- 
tion which he denounces with an ominous shake of the head as being “a very 
nonsensical affair indeed!’ The three French windows are all tenanted: at 
one is a clerk in a public office who, having a limited leave of absence from 
London, is nervously anxious to.make the most of his time, and to imhale 
much sea air as possible for his money. At another is seated a young lady 
sketching a ship in the distance ; the performance does not cost her much trou- 
ble—a few random pencil dashes beneath serve for the sea, a few exactly simi- 
lar above do duty for the sky, and a nondescript article is suspended in the mid- 
dle, which is as much like a fancy work-box or ornamental tea-caddy as & ship, 
but the fair artisée has answered her purpose in displaying to advantage her white 
hand and emerald ring. Atthe third window stands a pale, pensive young man, 
looking through a telescope ; from the expression of his countenance it might 
be imagined that he was watching the ship in the distance, and that she was 
making signals of distress ; but he is merely directing it to a public walk within 
view of the house, where the sprightly widow who possesses his heart is, at 
the very moment, engaged in animated flirtation with a dashing officer of the 
guards. Round the large table in the centre are gathered several persons ; two 
or three young ladies are netting purses or working collerettes; two OF three 
young gentlemen are entangling their silks by way of sorting them, or breaking 
their yard measures by way of winding them up; an old maid is knitting a 
worsted comforter, to be in readiness for the winter three months hence, and an 
old bachelor, after employing five minutes in fixing on his spectacles, 18 reading 
his own pocket-book, the most delightful of all works in his opinion, because it 
contains an account of his individual sayings and doings from the beginning of 
the year, a chronicle in which no earthly being but himself would take the 
slightest interest. 

Foiled in these quarters, the disconcerted couple now turn their eyes to the 
book-table. In the generality of private houses, this table is of a round form, 
and composed of rose-wood or satin-wood, but in boarding-heuses, nous avons 
changé tout cela, the book-table is mahogany, of a square shape, and placed in 
a corner, to be out of the way; as to the contents, they are, like the company 
of the house, continually changing. The stationary articles are a Peerage, a 
Court Guide, and several thick volumes of old magazines belonging to the lady 
of the house, and benevolently brought forth by her on a rainy day, to dissipate 
the ennui of some unfortunate inmate, who, relying on the continuance of fine 
weather, has neglected to subscribe to a library. There are volumes of novels 
too numerous to particularise, generally two or three of Sir Walter Scott's, 
who is, as he deserves to be, a favourite with every body; for the rest, the gen- 
tlemen usually patronise the author of the ‘** King’s Own,” and the ladies Mrs, 
Gore ; a volume of ** Jacob Faithful,” or the “Fair of May Fair,” is pretty 
sure to be found on every boarding-house table during the greater part of the 
season: there are also always several publications forming the happy medium 
between works of instruction and amusement, such as Mrs. Trollope’s ** Do- 
mestic manners of the Americans,” Silvio Pellico’s “Ten Year's Imprison- 
ment,” Mrs. Jameson’s ** Characteristics of Women,’”’ and Madden’s “ Infir- 
mities of Genius,” and their owners take high literary ground, and observe to 
some unfortunate trifler wko is eagerly devouring the ** Tales of the Peerage 
and the Peasantry,” that they “ really have no notion of wasting their time in 
reading such trash as novels!” There is also usually an odd volume of the 
‘«‘ Library of Romance,” and another of the “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” 





“A clause in your father’s will!” interrupted Travers, with eagerness. 

“ Yes,” resumed Helen, **he bequeathed to me, as you are aware, the whole 
of his large | property ; but the bequest was merely conditional.” 

“Conditional !” exclaimed Travers with a look of as much horror ae if he 
had just ascertained that all the inmates of the Granby were “ riding and'fun- 
ning” in quest of. them, like the “ Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves,” in pur- 
suit of fair Ellen and young Lochinvar. . 

‘* My father,” said Helen, in a faltering, agitated tone of voice, “ had, unfor- 
tunately, strong feelings of family pride; the want of a son was a subject of 
perpetual lamentation to him, and his only hope and consolation was in the idea 
that his estates might eventually become the property of a grandson. This 
could only be effected by my union with my cousin Antheny Lennox, who was 
perfectly willing on his part to fall in with my father’s wishes, bat I could not 
endure the idea of sucha sacrifice. My cousin was awkward in perso, coarse 
in manners, devoted to low pursuits and amusements, and I plainly saw that his 
professed regard for me was of a mercenary description, and that heloved noth- 
ing in reality beyond his dogs and horses. My poor father, however, was blind 
to his defeets, and when his will was opened, imagine my distress at finding that 
his fortune was only bequeathed to me on condition that I united myeelf to 
Anthony Lennox within a year from the time of his death ; in the event of my 
refusal, three thousand pounds was all the portion that was allotted to me, and 
the remaining sixty thousand was to become the property of my cousin I need 
not tell you my decision ; I immediately resolved on rejecting this hateful union, 
and sacrificing my fortune rather than my happiness.” 

“What folly! what absurd infatuation!” exclaimed the astounded Travers. 

“Folly! absurd infatuation!” repeated Helen, now in her turn taking up the 
words of her lover, just as if she was practising the “‘ Echo Duet” with him. 
**T do not understand yeu, Mr. Travers.” 

“Tam afraid I understand you but too well, Miss Lennox: amI to gather 
from your words thatI am the subject of an imposition on your part, and that, 
instead of being the heiress of more than sixty thousand pounds, you are only 
the possessor of three?” : 

“Suffer me to answer your question by asking you another,” said Helen. 
“Am [to gather from your words that, had you known me to be only the pos- 
sessor of three thousand pounds, you would not have placed yourself in your 
present situation ?” 

‘Most assuredly I should not,” replied Travers; “ I have no inclisation wil- 
fully to pursue the road to ruin.” 

“Then why pursue it a moment longer?” said Helen with spirit, “ I will 
direct the postilious to turn back, and the humiliating events of this morning 
need never be known to the world, and, I trust, will soon be forgotten by our- 
selves.” 

Helen paused a minute or two to give her companion time to oppose her pro- 
position, if he had been so inclined ; but he preserved a sullen silence, and put- 
ting her head out of the window, she ordered the postilions to return, but imagin- 
ing some lover's quarrel to have taken place, they paid no attention to her map- 
date. She repeated it, and in a much higher tone of voice, but the postilions 
now drove faster than ever, for they surmised that having reason to think she 
was pursued, she wished her friends to believe that she had been forcibly car- 
ried off, and they held themselves prepared to bear honourable testimony to her 
shrieks, if she should ever call upon them to do so. Travers, who did not enter 
into the delicate judgment and tact evinced by the postilions, was enraged at 
the thought that what he denominated their ‘‘ deafness and stupidity” might be 





wooing the choice of the by-stander, like Pleasure and Virtue contending for 
the preference of Hercules, and there are a pile of cheap papers, where more 
knowledge and good advice can be obtained for a penny, than any of us are 


the means of burdening him for life with a slenderly portioned bride ; accord- 
ingly he took the affair into his own hands, and issued his commands from the 
window in atone so very decided and imperative, that the postilions could no 


likely to glean from the whole circle of our friends in the course of a month. | longer mistake the matter, and were obliged to comply. 


Here then, the wearied couple seat themselves as a last resource; the lady 
takes “ Chambers's Edinburgh Journal,”’ and the gentleman the ‘* Saturday Ma- 
gazine,”’ and they each read in sober silence for, at least, five minutes; they 
then begin cautiously to exchange observations, in hopes that it will be sup- 
posed they are merely discussing the chances of the succesa of the aerial ship, 
or canvassing the advantages of Babbage’s calculating machine ; but, alas! all 


their movements are watched,and an emissary from the table in the centre speed- | 


ily advances towards them, saying ‘If I do not interrupt your /:terary conver- 
sation, (with a strong emphasis on the adjective,) will you allow me just to look 
for my volume of the ‘ Coquette’ or ‘ Peter Simple?’ ” 





The books are speedily separated and put to confusion, and the lovers are in 
a similar predicament. If thus annoyed while together, they have still more 
unmerciful raillery tv undergo when asunder: the gentleman is perhaps undis- 
guisedly told by his companions that he ‘‘makes love shockingly,” as if any 
man but Young or Charles Kemble could make love to the taste of a continually 
varying auditory: the lady is more delicately treated by her female friends ; in- 
stead of being talked to, she is only talked at ; if she be lively, she is informed 


that flirts are never successful in the end, and that it is easier to make nets than | 


cages; if she be diffident, it is hinted to her that still-life coquettes are always 
the most designing. 

Her greatest trial, however, lies in the pertinacious way in which her lover, 
(to use an expressive Irish phrase,) is ** faulted” within her hearing by both 
sexes indiscriminately : the gentlemen in a boarding-house are just as much inclin- 
ed to gossip as the ladies ; they have also that amiable feeling set forth by sop 
many centuries ago in the interesting recital of the dog in the manger, and al- 
though they may not care for the attentions and smiles of a fair lady them- 
selves, they cannot bear to see them engrossed by another. Various, then, and 
manifold are the deficiencies which they set forth in the lover, every particular 
is criticised, from his waistcoat and whiskers, up to his mind and manners ; mi- 
nor defects, however, predomninate, each partaking of the peculiar views and 
tastes of the critic for the time being; and these miscellaneous accusations 
come thick and fast as the arrows of the Lilliputians :—he walks badly ; he has 
no general conversation; he writes an illegible hand; he does not employ a 
fashionable tailor ; he takes snuff; he 1s a sad judge of a horse; he belongs to 
no club; his politics are dreadful ; (i. e. they are the reverse of the speaker ;) 
he has no ear for music ; he wears buff slippers; he objects to pin-money ; he 
has been detected in the fact of smoking a segar! These comments are usually 
wound up by a sentimental young lady fearing he has ‘no soul,” and a shrewd 
old gentleman suspecting he has ‘“‘no money!”” The human heart, however, 
often, like the handkerchief in the nursery game, * goes by the rule of contra- 
ry,” and the opposition that is intended to extinguish the flame only causes it 
to burn mere brightly. 

Such, eventually, proved the case with Helen, although, at first, she was un- 
doubtedly deeply mortified at the imputations cast on the sincerity of her lover. 
Travers one morning found her in tears, and soon learned the cause ; he boldly 
pleaded not guilty to the accusation. 

* Your fortune, dearest Helen,” said he, “is rather a subject of regret than 
of rejoicing to me, and it would give me happiness to know that you were por- 
tionless, because I could then prove the disintereatedness of my regard for 
you.” 

A slight cloud passed over Helen’s brow at these words; it appeared to her 
that Travers was rather overacting his part. ‘I am concerned to tell you,’’ she 


said, “ that my uncle and aunt are too much disposed to believe the reports | 


against you.” 

Travers sighed, and actually summoned a tear or two into his eyes. 

“ But,” said Helen, softening at the sight of his sorrow, ‘in February I shall 
be my own mistress, and then a 

Oh! speak not of such a cruel delay,” said Travers, who imagined that 
Helen, like Lydia Languish, might think it an odious thing to ‘ go simpering up 
to the altar with consent of friends,’ ** become mine immediately, dearest He- 
len; leave every arrangement to me: I will guard against the possibility of dis- 
covery or pursuit; but compel me not to separate from you, and to leave you 
surrounded by my enemies.” 

The conversation continued about half an hour longer, and Travers quvitted 
the drawing-room with an ill-corcealed smile of triumph on his countenance, 
while that of Helen bore the traces of tears. 

The faint grey light of morning was just beginning to appear, when a post- 
chaise and four stood at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from Gran- 
by. Helen Lennox, leaning on the arm of Travers, drew near ; they entered 
it; the horses bounded along the northern road, and the heart of the fortune- 
hunter beat high with exultation. My readers, doubtless, expect that my next 





scene will be in Scotland, and in ordinary cases I would have suppressed a imi- | 


nute aceeunt of the journey thither, because it is so very same and doll an affair ; 
the lady of course weeps and talks of her friends, and the gentleman quotes 
poetry and talks of his passion. The ¢éte-d-téte of Helen and Travers, how- 
heme presented something out of the common way, which I will hasten to nar- 
Tate. 

About an hour had elapsed, Helen had ceased weeping, but her spirits still 
continued depressed and her manners constrained. Travers could only impute 
one cause to her conduct; he could not suppose that her sense of duty could 
be violently outraged by leaving the protection of an uncle and aunt a few 
months before the law allowed her to do so, especially when it was considered 
that the aforesaid uncle and aunt possessed three children and a dozen grand- 
children to console them for her loss ; it could only be the recollection of the 
warnings and predictions that she had received at the Granby, and the fear that 
her lover was actuated by mercenary motives ; accordingly, Travers, without 


being accused, renewed his defence, and protested that her fortune was a mat- } 


ter of perfect indifference to him. 

“This declaration,” said Helen, raising her eyes, “encourages me to enter 
upon a subject which, perhaps I ought) not to have concealed from you so long, 
but reluctance to allude to the foible of a deceased parent must plead my excuse ; 
you have probably never heard of the clause in my father’s wil] *”’ 


| namely, to obey. 


| companions in a post-chaise.” 


Silence ensued for some minutes, and Travers, now that he was released from 
the fear of being married to a lady with three thousand pounds, began to be a 
little ashamed not of what he had done, but of the manner in which he had done 
it; he was sensible that, by the abruptness and rudeness of his remarks to Helen, 
he had shown himself guilty of “ bad taste,” that deepest and most deadly of 
all sins in the estimation of the fashionable world. Accordingly, he began a 
tender and eloquent speech, in which he meant to have set forth his concern that 
the smallness of his fortune prevented him from gratifying the affections of his 
heart, and to have assured Helen that it was the excess of his love for her which 
induced him to shrink from the idea of reducing her to the inconveniencies of a 
narrow income ; but he had scarcely uttered a dozen words, when Helen nipped 


| his flowers of rhetoric in the bud by so haughty a command to be silent, that he 


was obliged to do what she had set out on her journey with the view of doing, 
Nothing more was said, and for the remainder of the ride 
Miss Lennox and Mr. Travers were certainly anything rather than ‘‘ agreeable 
The chaise now arrived at the spot from whence 
it had started, and Helen indignantly rejecting the proffered assistance of Tra- 
vers, alighted from it, and throwing a gratuity to the postilions, quickly disap- 
| peared. She had not walked above five minutes, when, to ber utter dismay and 
| astonishment, a turn in the road brought her into the presence of Stanley. Tra- 
| vers had informed him of the projected elopement, and, unable to sleep, he had 
| sought the refreshment of the morning air at an early hour. He flew to ineet 
| Helen with an exclamation of alarm, for he imagined nothing leas than the over- 
turn of the chaise, and some fatal accident to Travers ; and when she assured 
him that such was not the case, a very embarrassing pause ensued. Helen first 
broke it; the question of Stanley had convinced her that he had been admitted 
into the confidence of her suitor,and she therefore thought it the best way to 
| honour him with her own. She explained every particular of the journey to him 
|in simple, unexaggerated language, and she could not have met with an auditor 
| more sympathizing, kind, and feeling. He encouraged her to believe that her 
elopement would remain a secret to every one in the house but himself, consoled 
her for the selfishness of her mercenary lover, and all but intimated to her that 
those who might never have dared to aspire to her when a rich heiress, would 
now venture to lift their hopes to her. 7 

Helen, with the tact natural to all women, understood that his speech referred 
| to himself ; it was a balm to her wounded feelings ; for as my readers may have 
discovered, her heart had much less to do than her fancy with her attachment 
| to Travers, and her judgment had always preferred his friend. Stanley, at so 
early a period, felt that it would be indelicate to avow his affection in explicit 
terms, but his manner had never evinced such tender interest. Helen's mind 
was much calmed by her conversation with him, and, at the end of half an hour, 
she returned to her apartment at the Granby, and found that she had time (such 
| are the beneficial effects of early rising) to compose her looks, dress, and spirits 
| so effectually, that when the breakfast bell rang, she descended intothe gene- 
| ral room, appearing, to use a colloquial expression, ‘ just as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

The inmates of the Granby had two subjects of wonder that day, one was the 
unexpected departure of Mr. Travers, who left the house without taking leave 
of any body, and the other the exceeding nonchalance with which his desertion 
was borne by the lady of his love and his particular friend, and their evident in- 

| clination to console each other for his!oas. Stanley’s attentions soon became 
| evident and pointed ; Helen was again warned against fortune-hunters ; but she 


could now smile at these insinuations, for Stanley was aware of her slerider por- 
tion; but had declared that the possession of one whom he loved so sincerely, 
| would be the means of inspiriting him to greater exertions in his profession, and 


| that a narrow income with Helen would be preferable tothe greatest wealth 
| without her. Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell were decidedly in his favour; but Helen, 
grown wise from experience, would not yield so hasty a consent as she had done 
| ina former instance. She avowed her determination not to be married till she 
| became of age; but, in the interim, Stanley was to be received at the house of 
her uncle and aunt asa constant visitor and acknowledged lover. These con- 
; cessions, although not quite enough fo satisfy Stanley, were received by him 
| with gratitude. The Harrogate season drew to an end, and the society of the 


| Granby dispersed, most of them out uf humour with the events of the autumn : 


| hearts, some their temper, and some their money ; but Stanley was perfectly con- 
| tented with his success ; he dated his visit to Horrogate as the commencement 
| of a lifeof happiness; gnd when, at the request of the Maxwells, he took his 
seat in their travelling carriage to accompany them on their journey, he was in 
} an enviable state of satisfaction with himself and the world, and felt truly thank- 
| ful to Mr. Lennox for his tyranny, to Anthony Lennox for his boorishnese, and to 
Travers fer his avarice, since, all combined, had been the means of putting him 
In possession of one who realizedall his ideas of female excellence and per- 
fection. 

Several months had elapsed : it was the middle of February, and Helen Len- 
nox, in a few days, would attain the age of discretion. She still resided with 
her uncle and aunt, who, on quitting Harrogate, had proceeded to their house in 
Harley Street. Stanley had, since that time, been their almost daily visitor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell had introduced him to their relatives, and to a large cir- 
cle of aequaintance, as the contracted husband of their niece, Miss Lennox, and 
attentions, invitations, and even briefs, began to pour in on the once friendless 
barrister, now suddenly converted, by the magic of patronage, into a young man 
of “ rising talents,” and of “‘ uncommon promise.” Travers had not passed his 
winter in so pleasant a manner ; he was domesticated in a cheap boarding-house 
in the vicinity of Tottenham Court Road ; his finances could not afford a season 
at Bath; nothing but scrupulous management would enable him to compass a 
summer’s visit to Cheltenham, therefore he prudently retired to Street in 
_the interval, in order (to quote a favourite expression of an elderly lady inthe 

same establishment) ‘to economize his money and his spirits for gayer scenes !”” 

One morning, while taking his accustomed stroll in the Regent's Park, he 
encountered Major Markham, a valuable ally to him and to all gentlemen of a 











some had failed to gain health, and some to gain connexions ; some had lost their 





———— 
| pectations of half the female world ; and Travers gladly accepted his offer of : 


a concert ticket for the Hanover Square Rooms, not sv much with the view of 
enjoying the delights of harmony, for in common with most selfish and cold 
hearted people, he was extremely indifferent to music, as for the advantage of 
hearing the ‘ good hits” and “lucky specs” ef the season, correctly enume- 
rated by his enlightened friend. Evening came, and Travers was listening list. 
lessly to a beautiful air, and looking all the time at a little crooked woman with 
| a sallow complexion and large amber necklace, who the major had just assured 
| him was the owner of twenty thousand pounds in the new three and-a-half per 
cents. when his eye suddenly fell on a party a few rows distant. There sat 
| Helen Lennox, radiant in smiles and blushes, pearls and pale pink satin. Stan. 
ley was by her side, his whole look and bearing those of an acknowledged lover 
Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell formed a sober and respectable back ground to this 
“tableau vivant” of youth and happiness. ‘Travers fixed his eyes on the ena. 
moured pair, not with envy or with regret, but with gratitude at his own escape. 
“ How will the interest. of three thousand pounds possibly support all that 
finery !’’ he murmured to himself. 

“IT see,” said the major, * you have found out the most distinguished star 
of the season, but you must form no hopes in that quarter ; she will be married 
in afew days to the young man by her side; I consider him a most fortunate 
fellow.” 

“ Fortunate!” said Travers, whose gaze continued fixed, not on Helen’s 
blue eyes, but on her blonde sleeves ; ‘ I consider him anything but fortunate ; 
the girl is certainly pretty enough, but he will be thrown into gaol, in a few 
montha, for her milliner’s bills !” 

* Nay, nay,” said the major, laughing, “ you speak misanthropically ; sixty 
thousand pounds will not even in these extravagant days be so quickly convert- 
ed into gauze and tiffany.” 

** Allow me to correct your mistake,” said Travera, delighted to show him- 
self, for once, better informed than his companion; ‘‘ you have evidently not 
heard of the clause in her father’s will.” 

** T have not only heard of it, but have read it,”’ said the major; “ I had re- 
ceived contradictory accounts of it, and a3 I have no notion of being perplexed 
with uncertainty when a shilling paid at Doctors’ Commons will decide al] 
doubt at once, I inspected the will.” 

‘“ And did not Mr. Lennox,” said Travers, eagerly, ‘* bequeath his large 
property to his daughter merely on condition of her union with her cousin with- 
in a year 7” 

“* Undoubtedly he did,’ said the major: “and in the event of her refusal, 
bequeathed her only three thousand pounds.” 

** And did she not determine to refuse her cousin!’ asked Travers with stil] 
more anxiety. 

** She did so, much to her credit,” said the major, ‘‘ and would have signi- 
fied her rejection formally to him when the appointed twelvemonth ended, but 
death, which defeats alike our good and bad intentions, preveuted hers from 
being carried into effect. Three months before the appointed time, Mr. 
Anthony Lennox was thrown from his horse in a fox chaee, and killed on the 
spot ; and in the event of his death, or refusal to marry Helen, her father had 
willed the property unconditionally to herself, the estates going to a distant 
relation, who, fortunately for her, was a married man.” 

‘Fool ! madman! that I have proved myself,” ejaculated Travers, turn- 
ing as pale asif, like Mr. Anthony Lennox, he had been thrown from his horse. 

‘* How aghast you look, Travers,” said the major, laughing ; ‘* you know I 
told you that Miss Lennox was engaged to be married, and you were evidently 
not much struck with her beauty; what then can the amount of her fortune 
signify to you ‘”’ 

“ It signifies every thing to me,’’ said Travers, warmly ; and first binding 
the major to secrecy, he disclosed to him the history of the Harrogate elope- 
ment. 

“You have been rightly served,” said the major, bluntly, when he had finish- 
ed his communication, ‘and I commend Miss Lennox for her ingenuity and 
prudence.” 

* Commend her for artifice and falsehood?’ said Travers. 

‘*Stop,”’ replied the major,” there was not a word of falsehood in the case ; 
she gave you a true and simple account of the clause in her father’s will; had 
you listened to her with propriety and respect, she would doubtless have inform- 
ed you of the subsequent events, but you insulted her by your reproaches ; and 
what right had you to expect to be rewarded for your ill conduct by her further 
confidence? She owed you no duty—she complied with your own wishes in 
separating herself from you; and, to use a popular and highly approved form 
of consolation, you have ‘ nobody but yourself to blame!’ ” 

Travers returned home in what the newspapers call ‘a high state of excite- 
ment ;’’ he lay awake for several hours, and towards the morning fell into a 
disturbed sleep, haunted by confused dreams of blue eyes and pink dresses, 
songs, wills, and post-chaises ; at last the Hanover Square Rooms appeared 
suddenly to change to the church in their immediate vicinity. Stanley and 
Helen were declared man and wife, and the bells struck up a merry peal, which 
awoke him; but though awake, the sound still seemed to continue, and at 
length he ascertained that the breakfast bell of the house was calling its in- 
mates together, and, making a hasty toilette, he descended to partake of a cup 
of tea much weaker than usual, in consequence of his late appearance, and to 
meet his usual half dozen associates at the table. 

Hastily dispatching his meal, he retired to his own room, and concocted a 
long letter of intreaty, explanation, apology, and affection to Helen: none but 
a fortune-hunter could have had audacity enough, after all that had passed, to 
give vent to a similar effusion. 

He summoned the boy of the establishment, gave him the letter and a shil- 
ling, and directed him to wait for an answer. The letter was delivered, read, 
| laughed at, and a message was sent down that no reply was necessary. The 
boy, however, did not immediately return home; he met with a friend, who 
allured him to participate in the exciting delights of ‘ pitch and tuss,” he re- 
mained upon the enchanted ground at least an hour. Poor Travers was de- 
ceived by this delay into the hope that Helen was writing a long and tender 
epistle of love and forgiveness, and that he should be speedily summoned into 
her presence ; accordingly he curled and perfumed his hair, selected his most 
fascinating waistcoat, and tied his cravat in its most irresistible folds. At laat 
when he was fully armed at all points for conquest, Dicky Green entered with 
the killing message, (translated intu his own language,) ‘* Miss-sends her re- 
spects, and the letter doesn’t want no answer at all’ Soon, however, Travers 
recollected that, considering the great provocation which he had offered to the 
fair Helen, he had scarcely a right to expect that she should condescend imme- 
diately to reply to his letter: he determined to follow up the attack by another 
pathetic composition on the morrow. 

After tea, he played three games of cribbage with the widow, and six hits of 
backgammon with the midshipman, invited the apothecary to take up the con 
queror at the latter game, and complacently joined in the general laugh at his 
facetious retort that ‘*he had enough to do to gammon his patients !”’ heard 
one of the old maids play on a cracked guitar, and sing “ Cupid, god of soft 
persuasion,”’ and listened for the seventh time to the other’s account of her 
first love, poor dear Captain Constant,» who was killed at the battle of the Nile. 
At half-past ten he lighted his japan flat candlestick, and repaired to his cham- 
ber; the rest of the company usually retired at a still earlier hour, but to-night 
they were all (the deaf widow with the ear trumpet not excepted) sitting up to 
receive Mr. Philpott, the dashing young clerk, on bis return from an evening 
party in Alfred Place, given by a lady who was particularly fortunate in gather- 
ing together stars and people of consequence ; her present party was expected 
to be remarkably brilliant, her invitations having been accepted by a sheriff who 
was to be Lord Mayor next year, a young artist who had just finished a pic- 
ture which he talked of offering to Somerset House, the second son of « baro- 
net, whose father was troubled with flying gout, and whose elder brother had 
shown symptoms of consumption, and a dramatist, who had recently produced 
a tragedy which had failed, owing, as he and his friends said, to the widely-cir- 
culated rumours of its great merit, which had induced a rival party to go into 
the house. Travers, by the aid of the two inches of tallow candle, to which 
the mistress of the house prudently limited her guests, (doubtless with the 
charitable wish to prevent them from injuring their constitution by midnight 
vigils,) contrived to indite a new letter of supplication to his offended heiress, 
which far surpassed the eloquence of the former in his own estimation, for with 
amateur as with professional writers, the last production is always the favour- 
ite ; and having sealed it by the last flickering remains of his candle he pro- 
ceeded to rest. 

Morning came ; he dispatched his letter soon after breakfast; his Mercury 
returned, but not empty-handed ; he bore a delicate white paper packet. Tra- 
vers tore it open; alas! a slice of bride cake, a pair of white kid gloves, and 
two cards conjugally tied together with silver twist, too plainly told the tale. 
Francis Stanley and Helen Lennox had that morning been married! The 
Maxwells’ carriage was at the door to convey the young couple to Windsor, and 
when they had lost sight of the crowd and bustle of London, Helen, for the 
second time, made a confidential communication to the accompaniment of clat- 
tering wheels and horses journeying at full speed. The present piece of in- 
formation was received exactly as she could wish it to be. 

‘“* For myself,”’ he said, *‘the acquisition of wealth is of little importance, 
but it gives me sincere pleasure that I shall not see my beloved bride deprived 
of any of the luxuries to which the customs of her life and the refinement of 
her habits so well entitle her. My satisfaction is increased by the reflection 
that no one can impute mercenary motives to my choice; and I scruple not to 
say, that this discovery has imparted additional brightness to a day which, how- 
ever, required not its aids to be the happiest of my life, since it has given me 





similar vocation, from his correct knowledge of the affairs, fortunes, and ex- } possession of my lovely and noble-minded Helen.” 
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1836. 
“« Call me not noble-minded,” said Helen; “ I have erred greatly, but Hea- 
yen has mercifully convinced me of my fault, by the aid of blessings instead of 
hastisements. I was naturally haughty and imperious ; the will of my father 

7 red to me the severest punishment that could be inflicted on me. I, at 
= determined to reject my detested relative, but I shrank from the idea of 
vegeiatiNg through life on a narrow and scanty pittance. Natural feeling pre- 
vented me from speaking with disrespect of an earthly father, but I hesitated 
not to murmur unceasingly against the dispensations of a heavenly one. I did 


not want for comforters; my old nurse recalled a fairy tale to my mtnd intended | 


to prove that misfortunes were blessings in disguise, in whieh the heroine, 
(the Princess Aurora, I believe,) after losing her beauty, losing her child, 
and almost losing her life, is restored to perfect felicity, and discovers that 
each of her losses has been the means of shielding her from some greater 
calamity. And my young friends unanimously declared, that, although I was 
deprived of one fortune, my first season in London would give me a choice of 
three or four. My excellent aunt, however, bestowed more valuable consola- 
tion upon me; she led me to the study of those sacred records which I had 
hitherto too much neglected, and taught me to feel that I was in the hands of 
an Almighty friend and director, whose wisdom would judge better for me than 
it was possible for one so frail and weak to judge for herself. My mind gradual- 
ly became tranquillized and quiet, and I held myself prepared cheerfully to 
resign my large fortune when the allotted twelvemonth expired, and thankfully 
to reflect that I had still a sufficiency to shield me from want and dependence. 










/man in « pitched battle. Let two armies of the two nations be placed in cir- 
_ cumstances the same, in advance or retreat, it is equal which. The supply of 
provisions may be scanty or abundant,—no matter which. Both armies, for 
argument sake, we will say are placed in the same position as gto food,—it may 
, be asked what, then, is this great difference between the soldiers of two ations 
who have been opposed to each other for many campaigns, and who ought to 
| have profited by the better system followed by either? It is this; the British 
| soldier 1s not so moderate in his appetites as his neighbour, and he wants the 
head, hich the other possesses, to contro! him. Then, again, there can be no 
| comparison between our Army and the French as to the facility of cooking. 
| And why! Because their method is the best. In the French Army, every 
company carries the kettle requisite for their mess, and every soldier carries, 
| according to circumstances, a certain number of days’ provisions—say ten or 
| twelve days, 
Can this be done in the British Army? Certainly not, and why! Because 
| the temperament of the soldiers of the two nations is widely different, The one 
| is frugal in the extreme, always hoarding up what he has gained, and looking 
forward to amass more. Give to a British regiment ten days’—nay, five days’ 
bread at a time—and, as may be necessary, five days’ rations of spirits; at the 
end of the second day—not the fifth, to which period it ought to last—what 
quantity will be forthcoming! Not one half ounce of bread, or half pint of 
spirits—half pint did I say! not one thimbleful, nay, less than that, not one 
drop! Should the ration be limited to bread, and in all armies, even the most 


My cousin’s death effected an immediate change in my prospects, and some of | temperate, a large advance of spirits ought to be avoided, the danger would be 


my friends remarked, that it was now ‘just the same as if the clause in my 


the same in any British Army, because the soldiers would barter their bread for 


father’s will had never been made,’ but it was not the same to me ; it furnished | spirits or wine, and would become equally inefficient, as if they had been sup- 


me with a magic spear of truth to distinguish real from pretended affection ; 
had it never existed I should have been deceived by the protestations of the 
plausible Travers, and have become his slighted and unloved wife; but the 
event which I considered as the greatest calamity has, in reality, been the 
greatest blessing of my life, since it has given me to the protection of a fond 
aud disinterested husband, and rescued myself and my property from the grasp 
of a mercenary and heartless Fortune Hunter.” 


——- 
REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN. 
THE RETREAT FROM BURGOS AND MADRID UPON RODRIGO. 
[Continued from the Albion of February 13.] 


plied with both by our own commissaries. Added to this, what means had the 
soldiers of the Peninsular Army to compete with the French in celerity of cook- 
ing! None. The latter carried their cooking utensils on their backs, while the 
camp-kettles for our troops were often leagues distant when the meat arrived 
This was the state of our Army when the retreat from Burgos, on the one side, 
and Madrid on the other, commenced, and it will be seen in the following pages 
how that retreat was conducted, and how the subordinate officers of the Army 
were blamed for not performing a duty which was impossible, and for this reason 
was it impossible—that the means did not rest with them. Our system was 
altogether faulty, and no exertions of the junior, or even senivur, officers could 
remedy it. Lord Wellington at length discovered this, and in his next cam- 


The season waa on the wane, summer was almost over, and it was well known | P¢ign profited by the example which the enemy showed him, and which ought 
that Lord Wellington meditated an attack on the town of Burgos; nevertheless | 0 have been followed long before ! 


all was tranquillity and gaiety with the troops at Madrid, and many of the sick 


On the 20th of October, 1812, the siege of Burgos was raised, and the troops 


and wounded from Salamanca reached us. Amongst the number was my friend | before it retired towards the Douro, while the portion of the Army which occu- 
and companion, Frederick Meade of the 88th: he had been badly wounded in pied Madrid made arrangements to join him when the proper time should arrive. 
the action of the 22nd, and with bis arm in a sling, his wounds still unbealed, | Accordingly the fort of La China was mined, the battering train found there re- 
and his frame worn down by fatigue and exhaustion, his commanding officer was | Moved, and all the necessary arrangements for retreat were completed. On the 
surprised to see him again so soon with the regiments ; but various rumours were 3ist of October, the Army quitted Madrid, and bivouacked in the Royal Park 
afloat as to the advance of the Madrid army upon Burgos, and Meade was not | "ear the palace ; no disaster occurred, and was it not for the loss of one life, the 
the kind of person likely to be absent from his corps when anything like active | ¢vacuation of the capital might be termed bloodless. The person I allude to 
service was to be performed by it. Endowed with qualities which few young | “48 4 young man attached to the ordnance department : he was a storekeeper, 
men in the army could boast of, he soon made his way into the very best society | 2nd had the management of some part of the placing the gunpowder in the Fort 
that the capital of Spain could be said to possess. A finished gentleman in the of La China. This unfortunate fellow,—and he was an unfortunate fellow, as 
fullest acceptation of the word; young, handsome, speaking the Castilian lan- the sequel will prove,—was a man of cadaverous aspect, was always prowling 
guage well, the French fluently, a first-rate musician, endowed by nature with a | about the magazines with such an air of dejection, that it might have been sup- 
fine voice, which had been well cultivated, it is not surprising that he soon be- posed he anticipated the fate he was destined for,—namely, being blown up by 
came ageneral favourite. In a word, wherever he went he was the magnet of | the very powder he had the charge of. He was better known in the division by 
attraction, and when we quitted Madrid it would have required a train of vehicles | the soubriquet of ** Guy Fawkes,” than his own proper name, which I now for- 
much more numerous than would have suited our order of march, to convey | 8¢t. “ Fawkes,” if history is to be credited, was an ill-looking man, but if he 
those ladies who were, and would like to be more closely, attached to him. | 8¥‘passed in ugliness the person of whom | am now writing, he must have been 
Poor fellow! he was greatly to blaine, but it was not his fault; if the ladies | Plainindeed. Poor “ Fawkes,” for so | will call him, not thinking that the dif- 
of Madrid liked his face, or his voice, or his anything else, how could he help | ferent trains were well arranged at La China, ventured in after the match had 
that? My man, Dan Carsons—and here I must say a word of apology to my | been lighted by himself; he calculated, or thought so at least, with much exact- 
friend Meade for coupling their names together—told me when we were on the | 88, the precise time the first explosion would take place, but he, like many of 
eve of quitting Medrid,—** That he (Carsons) didn’t know how the devil he could | 4S, feckoned without his host, and, in short, before he could quit the building, 
get away at all at all, without taking three women, besides his wife ‘ Nelly,’ with the mine exploded, and he was blown into atoms. One of his legs was thrown 


him.” 
The accounts of our wounded and sick friends left at Salamanca were of a 


out towards the botanic gardens; the foot was perfect, and to it was attached a 
large brass spur which was bent in its fall. The soldiers were shocked when 


vacied description; some had died, others were in a bad state, and many had | they beheld the mangled leg, but the long spur, bent as it was, caused some 
suffered amputation; amongst the latter was Lieutenant William Nickle, who | ™erriment. My servant, Dan Carsons, who always had his joke ready, eaid * he 
lost his leg while volunteering the duty of another officer, who should have been | “88 spurred on to doa mighty foolish action.” ‘+ Well! and iw he was,” re- 
on the baggage-guard at Salamanca; but poor Nickle, who was in command of | Plied Paddy Lowry, * wasn’t it bent on the occasion, and how could the poor 
the Light Infantry company, could not bear to see them going into battle without | cratur help that v5 


being at their head, and he lost his leg, but gained the esteem of his brother sol- 


The conflagration of La China continued afl night, and story after story fell in 


diers in consequence. Captain Adair was wounded just in the same spot, the | Until it became a heap of ruins. The following day, the lst of November, the 
cap of the knee, as Nickle, and they were both put into one room. For several | 4dvance of the French entered Madrid, and on that day our Army commenced 
days the surgeons delayed the operation upon Nickle, hoping that his constitu- | its retreat upon Rodrigo and Portugal. The attack against the citadel having 


tion and youth would bring him through, but it was a vain hope. The limb by 


failed from want of means to carry it on, the Army before it broke up on the 20th 


degrees became numb, and mortification was making rapid strides, when at of October, and by the admirable arrangements of Lord Wellington, who took 


length it was resolved to take off the leg high above the knee. Adair, circum- 
stanced precisely as his companion, with this difference only—and it is no small 
difference notwithstanding—that he was some twenty years his senior, listened 
with horror to the determination of the surgeons to commence operations upon 
his friend. His feekings on the occasion might be likened to those cast away at 
sea, when lots are drawn to ascertain who is to be the first victim. It, as has 
been seen, was decided that Nickle was the first, but poor Adair * Robin” we 
called him) looked more like a criminal going to execution, while he observed 
the hangman commencing his vucation by arranging the noose round the neck of 
his fellow-companion who was about to precede him. 


the command in person, gained two marches on the enemy before he was aware 
of it. Nevertheless a vigorous pursuit took place, and the Burgos Army were 
closely pressed, until it reached the heights of San Christoval, where it was 
| joined by the troops that had occupied Madrid. 
| Upto this time no serious disaster had occurred, although from the heavy 
rains that had fallen, which rendered the roads nearly impassable, and the scanty 
supply of rations which the troops received, it was feared that, if Soult pressed 
;} on vigorously, our Army would shortly become much disorganized: but the 
Marshal took six days, that is to say, from the 10th to the 16th of November, 
to examine the ground occupied by the British General. On the 14th, our 





The surgeons, seeing the state of agitation which not only their presence, but | Army was in battle array close to the spot where we had fought the battle of 
that which they were about to do, caused Adair, with great humanity—and | Salamanca the July before, but Soult, although at the head of 90,000 soldiers, 


humanity is not their forte—examined his knee and told him he had nothing to 
fear, as amputation would not be necessary. Adair, though advanced in years, 


and two hundred pieces of cannon, declined the offer, and confined his opera- 
| tions to the sending a brigade or two on the line of our communication with 


was what we, in the Peninsular army, used to dub a “Count.” Although a| Rodrigo. On the 17th, Lord Wellington commenced his march for the frontiers 
perfect gentleman, he had a dash of puppyism attached to him, which no circum- | uf Portugal, and from that moment he was closely pursued by Marshal Soult ; 
stance, no matter how grave, could get the better of. Whether it was that he | the rain fell in torrents, without almost any intermission; the roads could no 
felt revived by the reprieve he had just got, or that he was indignant at the in- | longer be so called, they were perfect quagmires; the small streams became 
sinuation of the surgeons, I know not, but itis most certain that he turned on | rivers, and the rivers were scarcely fordable at any point. In some instances 
them with great wrath. ‘ Gentlemen,” said Robin, ** it is not for myself that I | the soldiers were obliged to carry their ammunition boxes strapped on their 
feel—it is for my friend Nickle.” He then called for his servant-man, whose | shoulders to preserve them while passing a ford which on our advance was bare- 
name was Walton, and ordered him to remove him to another chamber. Walton | ly ankle deep. The baggage and camp-kettles had left us; the former we 
obeyed, and poor Adair was spared the sight of the operation upon Nickle. Had | never saw until we reached Rodrigo, and the latter rarely reached us until two 
he witnessed it, I firmly believe he would not have been a living man in forty- | o’clock in the morning, when the men, from fatigue, could make but little use 


eight hours afterwards. 


| of them. The wretched cattle to be slaughtered as our rations seldom arrived 


In taking off Nickle’s thigh, by some mismanagement the bandages and tour- | at their destination before the camp-kettles, and when both arrived, there was 
niquet gave way, and he lost so much blood that his life was in danger, but he | not one fire in our bivouac sufficient to boil a mess. Officers as well as soldiers 
recovered and gained his rank of Captain. He is dead these some years, and in had no covering except the canopy of heaven; we had not one tent, and the 
nm his regiment lost a young man of tried gallantry, and the Army one of its | Army never slept in a village. We thus lay in the open country; our clothes 
most promising officers. He lost his leg by volunteering the duty of another, | saturated with rain, half the men and officers without shoes, nothing to eat, or, 
and never gained promotion by it—so much for volunteering extra duties! I | at all events, no means of cooking it. What then could be much worse than 
have known many do the same who were never rewarded or even noticed, and the situation in which the Army was placed? But this was not the worst, be- 


unless the system in our Army be greatly ameliorated, ] would advise young men 


to be content with doing their duty and nothing more 
So far all went on gaily at Madrid, but Lord Wellington was deeply occupied 


cause, from the nature of the retreat, and the pursuit, neither the cavalry nor 
artillery horses could be supplied with forage. The retreat each day generally 
| began at four in the morning, in the dead dark of night ; towards eight the Army 


with matters of a different nature, although he juined inthe amusements that had gained perhaps six miles, perhaps not five, start of theenemy. At ten they 


took place. The capture of Burgos was what he aimed at, and his stay at Mad- 


were at our heels. The rear, as a,matter of necessity, for the preservation of 


rid was but a cloak to cover his real intentions. On the lst of September he , the whole, was then obliged to face about, and show a front, to enable the remain 
quitted the capital, and took upon himself the direction of that part of the Army | der to proceed on their retreat. The position taken up was, as a matter of 


which he had decided were to march upon Burgos. He crossed the Douro or 


1 | course, according to the urgency of the moment, sometimes in a vast tract of 


the 6th, and arrived at Valladolid on the same day, and from thence he followed | ploughed land, where the troops were drawn up ancle deep in mad. In this 
the enemy on their retreat to Burgos. On the 16th he was, with a portion of his | position, those who were not lighting were obliged to an in their tattered 


Army, before that fortress, which he soon invested and laid siege to. The re- | usiforms, worn to rags after two years’ service, scare 


y a good pair of shoes 


sult of that siege, its failure, and the circumstances which led to it, have nothing | or trowsers on any, and the greater part without the former. ‘The ague had also 
to do with my * reminiscences ;"’ they are the property of Colonel Napier—the | attacked the bulk of the Army, and as the soldiers picked up the acorns that fell 
only writer that, I believe, can be held up as a standard to refer to on the | from the oak trees—(which, by the way, is the property of the pigs in Spain, 
Peninsular War. He may cut and carve as he pleases; but, from the accounts | but who, fortunately for themselves, had not as yet appeared in the woods we 


that reached us, the troops that failed in that attack were tolerably cut up with 


- | just now traversed)—many were unable to eat them, so much were they en- 


out vur assistance. No doubt he will say something on the subject,—and in his | feebled by the disorder. Yet under all these privations, the soldiers, at least 


hands I willleave it. It is quite enough for me to scribble what I saw myself 
and if I interlard those accounts with a few anecdotes of the general events tha 
took place, they must be received as a sort of epitome of the whole. It is no 


;|the * Connaught Rangers,” never lost their gaiety. Without shoes they 
| | fancied themselves ‘at home,” and there were few, I believe, who would not 
t | have wished themselves there in reality. Without food they were nearly at 


possible that Colonel Napier, or any other writer such as he is, could possess | home, and without a gvod coat to their backs equally so! My man, Dan Car- 
that information which nine-tenths of the readers of a periodical work would | sons, came up to me, and with a broad grin, said, ‘* By gor, Sir, this same 
be amused in reading,—aud even if he, or they, did, they could not with decorum | place,”’(at the time we were, and had been for hours before, standing in a wet 


publish them in their work. I think, therefore, that all of us—reader! only con 
ceive my saying us when I couple my name with such a writer as Colone 


- | ploughed field) “ puts me greatly in mind iv Madrid.” ‘ Of Madrid! why, 
‘|| Dan, no two places can be more unlike.”’ ** By Jasus, Sir, the’re as like as two 


Napier !—I look upon his work as the most splendid production, in its way, that | paise, only that we want the houses, and the fires, and the mate and the dhrink, 


has ever appeared, and the only regret I feel upon reading it is, that I ever at 
tempted to write anything before I read it; but then, again, if I had read it be 


fore | wrote, I should never have written at all,—and how great wouid the los 
be to my readers ! 


We are to bring forward to the public eye, and the eye of posterity, too, the 


~} ar . ~~ . } 
character of the Peninsular soldiers,—whether they be showed up as men who 


-\ andthe women! But, excepting that, don’t the jawS 7v the boys with the ague, 
when they sattle so, put your honour greatly in mind i the castonettes?” 
s | Dan's joke was not quite so palatable as it might have proved ata more fitting 
opportunity, or in a more fitting place, for at that moment I felt a queer sort of 
motion about my own jaws, which in less than an hour proved itself to be a 










head. Each man received his portion of the quivering, flesh, but before an 
fires could be re-lighted, the order for march arrived, qnaitbe men received theie 
meat dripping with water, but little, if anything, warmer than when it was de- 
livered over to them by the butcher. The soldiers drenched with wet, greatly 
fatigued, nearly naked, and more than half asleep, were obliged either to throw 
away the meat, or put it with their biscuits into thetr haversacks, which from 
constant use, withoat any means of cleaning therll, qnore resembled a beggar- 
man's wallet, than any part of the appointments of a soldier. In a short time, 
the wet meat completely destroyed the bread, which became perfect paste, and 
the blood which oozed from the undressed beef, little better carrion, gave 
so bad a taste to the bread, that many could not eat it; those who did were in 
general attacked with violent pains in their towels, and the want of salt brought 
on dysentery. A number of cavalry and artillery horses died on this might, and 
fatigue and sickness had already obliged several men and officers to remain be- 
hind, so that our ranks were now beginning to show that we had commenced, in 
downright earnest, a most calamitous retreat. > 

Lord Wellington wished for a battle, if he could fight one on advantageous 
terms, before his army became disorganized ; but this was not to the interest of 
the French Army; and the Duke of Dalmatia, who could at any time make 
choice of his own field from his vast superiority in horsemen, was too expe- 
rienced a tactician to be led into so fatal an error as that of fighting. Expe- 
rience had shown him that a retreat, such as the one I am describing, would cost 
him little trouble to inflict as great a loss upon our army as if he gained the ad- 
vantage in a battle, and that it would be a bloodiess victory to him ; whereas, if 
a general actiun took place, and the entire of the two armies were thrown into 
the fight, he could not expect to get off with a loss of less than six or eight 
thousand men, with the chance, perhaps the probability, of being defeated. No 
Mershal in the French Army knew the good and the bad qualities of the soldiers 
he now followed better, few so well, as Soult. He had pursued them to Corun- 
na, and fought them at Albuera. Knowing then, as he did, their imperfection 
in retreat, and their superlative perfection in a pitched battle, it would have 
been strange had he risked by a battle what it waa as clear as the noon-day he 
would gain without one, namely, the loss to us of several thousand men and 
horses, who, if they did not fall into his hands, ur die on the retreat, were sure 
to be lost to our ranks in consequence of its effects. The game was in his 
hands, and if he lost it by bad play, the fault would be his, and his only ; he did 
not do so, but played a safe game, and when battle was offered him near Sala- 
manca, he reneged. He finessed well, and though he did not drive us before 
him at the point of the bayonet, his flank movement om the Rodrigo line, by a 
side wipe, effected his purpose just as well fur him. 

A circumstance occurred on this day, that so strongly marks the difference be- 
tween the British soldiers and the soldiers of any other nation on such a re- 
treat as we were engaged in, that I cannot avoid noticing it. I have already said 
that we had no means of cooking our meat, and that the soldiers and officers, 
for all shared the same privations alike, carried their meat raw, or nearly raw; 
consequently it was not an additional supply of ‘‘ raw material” that we so 
much needed as the means of dressing what we had. Nevertheless, towards 
noon, while a portion of the army was engaged in a warm skirmish with the 
enemy’s advanee which lay through a vast forest of oak, some hundreds of 
swine, nearly in a wild state, were discovered feeding upou the acorns which 
had fallen from the trees the autumn before. No flag of truce ever sent from 
the advance post of one army to the advance of another had a more decisive 
effect. Our soldiers immediately opened a murderous fire upon the pigs, who 
suffered severely on the occasion, being closely pursued on the route, which they 
followed with that stupid—and for them, on this oceasion, fatal—pertinacity 
which the pig tribe are so proverbial for, namely, going to the rear when they 
ought to go straight forward. Had this herd of swine deviated from the old 
beaten tracks of pigs in general—had they, in short, gone forward instead of 
rearward—ainany valuable lives, in the eyes of the owners at least, would have 
been saved, because they would have soon reached the French advance, and our 
fellows, once more placed vis a vis with the riflemen of the grande nation, 
would have left off the pursuit~if for nothing else, but to save their bacon! 
This rencontre, one of the most curious that came within my knowledge during 
my Peninsular campaigns, or indeed during my sojourn in this world, led to con- 
sequences the most comic as well as tragic. Colonel O'Shea, who commanded 
the cavalry of the French advance ordered to support the tirailleurs, was as- 
tounded when he saw the direction which the British fire took. He could not 
be mistaken ; the fire of the advance of his own soldiers had slackened— 
ceased. It immediately occurred to him that some corps must bave got in rear 
of our advance, and he gallopped up to the tirailleurs to ascertain the real state of 
affairs. He was soon undeceived ; but when he learned the cause of the 
retrogade movement on the part uf our men, he could not avoid—and who 
could {—laughing heartily. 








Meanwhile the discomfited and routed pigs fled, and soon got oat of the clutchee 
of the advanced guard. The bulk of the fugitives took the road to their right, 
but here again they were wrong. Had those illfated animals known anything 
of the ‘‘rvles of the road,’”’ they would have kept to the Jeff. On the right 
they were encountered by a nearly famished brigade, that had received no rations 
at all che preceding tyventy-four hours: and when they were, as has been seen, 
soroughly aaided by men whose haversacks were amply stocked with meat, 
what chance hau they—I ask the question fearlessly—of any mercy from a 
body of fresh, famished, and ferocious fellows? The question 1 have just put 
is easily answered. ‘hey had none to expect, and none did they receive. Nei- 
ther age nor sex was spared ; and out of this fine herd of swine, scarcely one 
in one hundred escaped unhurt. No victory was ever more complete ; and the 
grunting and squeaking of the wounded pigs and hogs throughout the forest was 
a sad coptrast with the merriment of the soldiers, who toasted, on the points of 
their bayonets—intended for otherand more noble game—the mangled frag- 
ments of their former companions. 

The line uf retreat had been well considered by Lord Wellington. Severat 
brigades of infantry and a division of cavalry, perfectly competent to the task, 
had been placed on this part of the country which I have described. He had 
nothing to fear, and the Generals commanding divisions or brigades were eqnal- 
ly confident ; in short, there was nothing left undone to guard against any sur- 
prise, and, in fact, there was nothing to apprehend on this side. Day was draw- 
ing to its close, and the third division, commanded by Sir Edward Pakenham, 
was about to retire from the groundit had held during several hours in face of 
the enemy, when a warm fire of musketry on our left led us to suppose we were 
outflanked. ‘The officers of the staff gallopped in the direction from whence 
the firing proceeded. Sir Edward did the same, but it was some time before 
they reached the scene of action. In the mean time the different regiments 
were so arranged as to be ready either to advance or retreat, as circumstances 
night require ; and the French corps in our front made demonstrations of a 
similar kind. In this state of suspense we remained for nearly an hour, when 
at last Sir Edward returned with the news that the firing was caused by a fresh 
attack on the pigs that had escaped the first brunt of the attack against them. 
He ordered the different advanee posts to be placed, while he superintended in 
persun, the soldiers then prepared to fell timber for fires, and some ran to an 
uninhabited village—they were all uninhabited on the line of our march, for 
that matter—for the purpose of getting dry wood, that is to say, the doors and 
roofs of the houses, to enable us to light up the green timber, which was the 
only fuet we could command. The soldiers and officers of all ranks were near- 
ly exhausted from cold and wet ; and had the village in question belonged to the 
king of England, muth less toa parcel of Spanish peasants, it would have 
shared the same fate as the one in question. ‘The party from the village soon 
arrived, some bringing doors, others articles of different kinds of household fur- 
niture, such as chairs, tables, bedsteads ; but nothing in the shape of food was 
tu be found. No doubt, had it been day, something might be got at, but warmth 
was what we stood in need of more than food. Several of us still carried the 
parboiled beef of the night before, and when the fires were lighted we made a 
shift to roast it either on our swords, bayonets, or bits of sticks, which we form- 
ed into respectable skewers. This operation finished, the fire around which 
each group sat or stood, in order of companies, their arms regularly piled be- 
hind them, was replenished with green and dry timber, according to our supply 
of each or both. ‘The soldiers then placed their kaapsacks round the outer 
part of the circle, and having given the best place to their officers inside the 
circle, alllay down together, or at their own choice, with their feet towards the 
neat of the fire. Some arranged in this manner, others did not lie down at all; 
and those who had captured a door, propped it up as a defence against the rains 
and winds. There were others who got a blanket and fixed it with branches of 
trees and stones against some uneven spot, and lay down in the mud. It was, 
in fact, all mud and wet; and in whatever manner we accommodated ourselves 
according to circumstances, whether, walking, standing, or sleeping it was of 
little difference. No matter what mood any of us might have been disposed to 
follow, the imperative had the call; and, as has been seen, we could not de- 
cline it. Verbum sat sapenti 

Thus ended the operations of this day ; officers and soldiers were placed 
exactly, or nearly, as I have described. Many were so feeble as not to be capa- 
ble of the least exertion; others, on the contrary, were hale and stout, and I, 


were able to conquer the choicest legions of France, or whether they would sell 
the most essential part of their dress for a glass of brandy. No matter : they 
would, and have done both. Perfection is no where to be found: and if the! 
British soldier equalled the Frenchinan in habits of sobriety and caution, there 
could be no possible comparison between them : but the retreat from Madrid and 
Burgos, which I am about to relate, will give the reader a clearer insight into 
what I have just now written; and I will here say. without the least fear of 
contradiction, that the Freuch soldier as far surpasses the British soldier in the 


essential qualities requisite for general operations, as the latter excels the French- 





confirmed attack of ague. On this night the rain never ceased ; the rations myself, was amongst the number of the latter. I had lain sumetime with my 
could not be cooked, having arrived too late, and the Army had no food except | feet near the fire, but I dreaded an attack of ague, andI walked about to keep 


biscuit. my body warm, which was but thinly clad. I had nut been long on my legs, 

What I have related tock place on the 16th. The following day matters be- and I was at the moment standing near the small tent where Sir Edward Paken- 
came wofse, the rain continued to come down in torrents, and in the passage of | ham lay in his wet clothes, when a rush of pigs,—the remnant, I suppose, of 
one river, out of ten that we forded, a woman and three children were lost, as | these that had escaped in the day,—disorganised several piles of arms. The 
likewise some baggage mules, which the women of the Army, in defiance of ) soldiers stood up, and every man seized his firelock. A Portuguese regiment 
the order against it, still contrived to smuggle into the line of retreat. The ra- | near us, thinking the enemy were at their heels, began to fire right and left 
tions arrived, alive,—1l mean the meat,—as usual after midnight, but ne kettles | without knowing what they fired at. Sir Edward Pakenham ran out of his tent, 


reached us for an hour after the poor famished brutes had been knocked on the | and while in the act of mounting his horse, and giving directions to his orderly 
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n, the man was shot dead by the side of the General. It required some | 
pon gree Be the confusion that prevailed could be re.aedied ; but the soldiers 
never for a moment lost their presence of mind, and the third division vend 
formed with astonishing celerity in battle array. The error into be ogigh e 
Portuguese had fallen was with some difficulty remedied, and, except 4 red 
men that were wounded, nothing serious happened. The pigs, who were the) 
cause of all, escaped without any loss, but whether they ever found their pe 
back to their original owners I know not ; but trifling as the affair was, wit 
troops less accustomed and less ready to face an enemy than those that ee 
posed the third division, it might have had a different result. The rations an 
camp-kettles soon after arrived, but it was late before the bullocks were slain, 
skinned, and delivered to the men; and the retreat commenced before any pro- 
visions could be cooked. This was the worst night we had passed since we 
crossed the Tormes. Many of the young soldiers and worn-out veterans could 
no longer march, and were abandoned to their fate; many died during the night, 
and the artillery and cavalry horses perished in vast numbers, but the infantry 
was sti!] formidable and efficient. The heroes of Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Sala- 
manca were still the same men in spirit ; but it cannot be denied that the priva- 
tions they had suffered in a great degree undermined their stamina. It is — 
the marches were short, but the long halts, under an almost constant torrent 0 
rain, were worse than can be conceived; and under any other general except 
Lord Wellington, it would be hard to say what the result might have been. The 
officers, placed on a par with the soldiers, like them obliged to march on foot, 
many without shoes, and all with scanty and bad clothing, obliged to lie out In 
an open country without shelter of any kind, with no means, generally, of = 
ing their food, how can it be wondered at that they were not able to cope wit 
their more hardy companions, the soldiers, in the actual essentials necessary to 
carry them onward, much less fulfil those duties which were afterwards— 
during a halt for the night—expected from them? I shall touch but lightly on 
this matter now, it shall be the subject of my next article ; but J will put one 
plain question to any officer who was present in the retreat from Burgos and 
—it is this. What duty could a subaltern officer perform more than he did 
perform during that retreat? Lord Wellington, in his circular letter to officers 
commanding regiments—after the retreat had been effected—says much as to 
the duties officers should attend to. He was perfectly right in so writing. But 
what duty did the officers neglect on that occasion? Did the subaltern officers 
offer any impediment to the cooking! I think not. Was there auy deficiency 
of wood tocook? The fires around which we endeavoured to warm ourselves, 
and dry our tattered uniforms, is an answer to the question. Was there any 
want of water to cook the provisions when they reached us ? The ground that 
we lay upon, surrounded by dikes of water, settles that point. Where, then, 
did the error rest? I have not space or inclination to tell the reader where 
the fault lay, but I will try to do so when I next write. 

The march was continued the following morning. The troops commenced 
the retreat some hours before day. Towards ten o’clock the enemy’s advance 
were at the heels of the rear guard, which, as before, disputed the ground. A 
rapid stream on the Rodrigo side of the village of Salmonde-Yeoz was to be 
passed before the rear could be considered safe. Many regiments had already 
forded the river, but one entire brigade was missing, and the haze was so great 
that it was difficult to distinguish any object clearly. 

Pakenham’s division was already on the left bank of the stream, while the 
brigade of nine pounders, commanded by Captain Douglass, opened its fire on 
the French advance. This, for a moment, arrested their progress ; but Colonel 
O'Shea, at the head of 1500 dragoons, passed between the French infantry and 
the river, and disregarding the fire of our artillery, overtook the brigade before 
it had passed the ford. The confusion at this point was great, some men were 
sabred; but the fire of Douglass’s guns caused the French dragoons many 
casualties, and they galloped back to their former ground. The safety of the 
brigade which was missing was thus insured; but Sir Edward Paget, who had 
gone in quest of it, and knowing nothing of what had taken place at the river's 
edge, was taken prisoner by O'Shea. We thus lost our second in command, 
as also many men; and the cavalry and artillery horses had become so en- 
feebled from want of forage, that it was manifest our retreat, if vigorously fol- 
lowed by Soult, would, as a matter of necessity, have been protected by the 
infantry alone ; but Soult either could not or would not press us, and the re- 
mainder of the day passed over languidly. A heavy cannonade on both sides 
was the principal feature in the operations of the day, and as we were now 
within one march of the fortress of Rodrigo, the French Marshal appeared to 
be satisfied with the loss inflicted upon us. It is not possible for me to say what 
his motives were for discontinuing a pursuit which had been productive of so 
great a disorganization in ourarmy. His own, perhaps, were nearly as ill off; | 
but it is most certain, that, had he followed our foot-steps for three days longer 
with the same energy he had done on the preceding ones (for the country was 











| side, for the day’s entertainment of the Freetown horses. 


various nations. And upon such subjects as these, the shortness of Mr. Ran- pose and in connerion with established residents. 
kin’s stay was as favourable to his book as to his health. The rugged, magnifi- | 


cent scenery of the bold and declivitous Mountain of the Lions, thickly clothed 


' with the gigantic trees of the tropics, and carpeted with a countless variety of 


plants and flowefs, as well as all the strange and wonder-raising features of 
such luxuriant soils, had not time to pall upon his sight or sicken his heart with 
their teeming rankness. He saw, with all the zest of novelty, the different ma- 
terials for observation offered by specimens of so many nations in almost every 
stage of civilization and barbarism, from the governor and the high officials, 
through the subordinate commercial residents, the nautical sojourners, the pros- 
perous Black gentleman, emulating English fashions in a stone house of two 
stories, although without a coat to his back, and the various temporary and per- 
manent Coloured inhabitants of the colony, down to the last new comers in @ 
captured slave cargo, waiting the decision of the mixed Commission Court as to 
whether they should be liverated or given up to their kidnapper,—a knotty 
point, dependent (so diplomacy has ruled) upon the latitude in which the ship 
istaken. His excursions were happily made from the fullness of health, and 
not listlessly in search of it ; having neither public nor private business to attend 
to, he had only to see, tu listen, and to learn ; and what was best of all, he de- 
parted befure the heat of the climate, by inducing the lassitude of debility, had 
deadened his perception and subdued his vivacity, or use had brought him down 
to the dead level of colonial views, , 

In a work of this kind, extracts are to the reviewer what the antagonist hay 
was to the animal of the schoolmen : he is so attracted by equal forces in Op- 
posite directions, that it might be impossible tu decide, unless the order of time 
offered a means of extrication. Of this we avail ourselves without further con- 
sideration, and open with the 


FIRST NIGHT AND MORNING AT SIERRA LEONE. 

“« Sleep was long denied the White man, simmering upon his hard mattrass, 
with its single covering (and even that too weighty) of a slight cotton sheet ; 
the wise precaution of examination having been duly taken, to discover whether 
any treachergus scorpion or sly centipede lurked beneath the pillow. Night, 
the friend of the weary, here becomes his foe, and calls in an army of enemies 
to join in hostility. ‘The enormous cockroach crawls over the body, and, if 
permitted, nibbles the end of the fingers, producing a wound of tedious cure. 
The prying mantis swarms; a fat, joathsome, green insect, held in great awe by 
the Blacks, who believe that it causes blindness, by attacking the eye with 
its crab-like claws. Musquitoes are not frequent, it is true, since, according to 
report, the climate of Sierra Leone is tou deadly even for these persecutors of 
the human race—the offspring of pestilential marshes; yet a single musquito 
in the chamber will destroy all hope of repose. The little bug-a-bugs, small 
amber ants, infesting every house, and eating away its wood-work, spread them- 
selves thickly over the beds ; large tarantulas fall from the ceiling upon the 
sleepers ; gigantic black crickets ingeniously perch themselves near the ear in 
some hidden nook, and ** grate harsh music ;” but, above all, the intolerable 
prickly heat plunges into the White man its thousand stings, and makes him 
start from his couch in despair. For long I attributed this torture to the malice 
of insects. 

“ Sleep had not long condescended to visit me, when the relling of the morning- 
gun fire intimated sunrise. Dimness still hovered around, when almost instan- 
taneously the full glare of tropical daylight flashed forth, and discovered the 
gorgeous mountain-on-mountain scenery of the colony. 

‘“‘ Immediately in front, towering behind the town, rose the Barrack Hill ; 
Leicester mountain and the Sugar Loaf beyond,—a peak of nearly three thou- 
sand feet in height, clothed tothe summit with forests of palms, locust, and 
pullow, or wild cotton-trees, whose lofty and rich foliage brought the view ap- 
parently close to the eye. Wide streets presented an assemblage of houses 
and huts of every shape, of every material, of every style of architecture, and 
of none; each generally surrounded by gardens crowded with the dark orange 
and lime trees, the soft green banana, wita their broad leaf, and the grotesque 
papam, whose slender shaft, graced by a handfulof leaves anda cluster of green 
and orange fruit, creates the idea of a vegetable beau of refined lankness, sump- 
tuously coroneted with thick ringlets and luscious whiskers. 

Frown the mountain paths descended groups of maidens bringing produce for 
the early market, bearing on the head calabashes filled with red and black pines, 
bananas, sour sops, water-melons, mangoes, and other temptations for the palate. 
Next came the more loaded matrons, with the privileged distinction of partial 
drapery, carrying their little ebony piccaninies fastened to the back, and gene- 
rally in sound sleep. Mentoo walked into the town, each exercising his un- 


| doubted right of choice with regard to dress, whether any or none, much or 


little. These principally brought bundles of coarse grass, fresh cut by the road- 
Strings of convicts, 


still open), our artillery and cavalry must have suffered serious loss.—{‘To be fettered and bound together by clanking chains, were dragging themselves to 


continued. } | 


— 
RANKIN’S VISIT TO SIERRA LEONE. 
THE WHITE MAN'S GRAVE. 
For the correctness of the statements, the truth of the pictures, or the like- 


ness of the characters in Mr. Rankin's excursion to *‘ the White Man's Grave,” | 


we cannot hold ourselves responsible ; nor, if they be as true as they look, can | 
we determine, from any personal knowledge, how far artistical skill may have 
seized upon the most striking features fromthe most favourable points of view, 
and grouped them in a manner to produce an effect greater than the reality itself. 
We can vouch, however, that the Visit to Sierra Leone is one of the most de- 
lightful books of travelling impressions that we have met with for many a day. 
The ground is new, and interesting; the subjects it furnishes are gorgeous, 
luxuriant, grotesque, curious, or striking; a gloomy mystery hangs over its 
death-dealing climate, which few feel inclined to penetrate ; and the uses or | 
pretended uses of the colony, as the head-quarters for checking slavery and as 
a settlement for civilizing the slaves, render information of any kind desirable. | 
Fortunately, materials so rich and rare have fallen into the hands of a workman 
fully capable of doing them justice. Mr. Rankin has sufficient scientific know- 
ledge to appreciate the importance of physical and statistical science, and to use 
their results when necessary, although deep investigations were not his object. 
His literary and general acccmplishments seem extensive ; but are shown in 
their effects, or in illustrative allusions, and not in any formal display. The 
writer moreover las a poetical mind, a keen perception of the beautiful and the | 
ridiculous ; bis manner and style are in turn vivacious, elegant, forcible, jocose, | 
and pointed ; and he has a fund of good sense at bottom, which serves him both 
in his selection of images and his judgment of persons and things. 

So far as we can gather from his book, the motive of Mr. Rankin’s pilgrim- 
age to Sierra Leone was literally to pay a visit. Some twelvemonth before his 
actual voyage, his friend, Mr. W. H. Macauley, had been appointed Chief 
Judge, and made our author promise to come and see him in the White Man's 
Grave. With a courage and punctuality alike memorable, Mr. Rankin departed | 
to fulfil his engagement ; and was so delighted with the people, the place, its ap- 
pearance and capabilities, and perhaps with his own escape safe and sound, 
that he stands furward as the defender and panegyrist of the colony,—ndot only 
for its beauty—which no one disputes ; the apparent excellence of its site—- 
for which it was chosen ; its uses connected with abolition purposes—which 
are still vouched for by the Abolitionists ; its fertile soil and rich productions— 
whicli it possesses in common with most other tropical regions,—but for its 
comparative salubrity, and its advantages as a locality for White settlers. The 
reasons drawn from his own observation and experience are of small account : 
he scems to have remained in the colony but a short time ; be might havé been 
there during the healthy season, and possessed some peculiarity of constitution. 
His arguments derived from the geographical position of Sierra Leone and the | 
mountainous nature of the country are specious, but can avail nothing against 
bills of mortality. When he attributes folly and something worse to the plans 
on which the settlement was founded, we can readily believe him, and think it 
probable enough that ignorance might have given death to many hundreds of 
deluded people, and a bad name to the colony to boot. Equally credible is it 
that the White soldiers (especially such soldiers as were sent to Sierra Leone) 
killed themselves by debauchery, drunkenness, and mad exposure to the night 
dews, as well as that experience has discovered improved methods of guarding 
gentlemen and ladies, who can submit to restraint, against the effects of the 
climate. It may be true that many of the Governors (not all, for there is the | 
instance of Denham) have been old and worn out men when appointed ; but | 
“ Death, all-eloquent,” is too much for mortal rhetorician,—if Death really be 
opposed to him, which Mr. Rankin denies. Since the colony has got rid of the | 
White privates, he asserts that the proportion of deaths amongst the residents 
is less than in many other tropical places not reputed peculiarly unhealthy ; 
and he maintains his views by some statistical tables, which, though not exact, 
probably give, as he says, an average sufficiently accurate to determine propor- 
tions. The dreadful mortality in merchant-ships he appears satisfactorily to | 
explain, by showing that all vessels bound to the Western coast are indeed 
chartered to Sierra Leone (on account of its possessing the only custom house), | 
but that they infect their crews in the pestiferous rivers of the flat, swampy, | 





miasma-breeding coast whither they proceed to take in their cargoes after | 
anchoring one day at Freetown to “ enter,” and give it in England the credit of | 
their losses. 

But never mind the climate. Neither we nor our subscribers, we trust, are 
g0ing there. Let us turn to other matters alike pleasanter to see and read | 
about,—the appearances of nature ; the productions of art, or rather of man, | 
Since artis not; and the habits and modesof life amongst the expatriated | 
Whites and the equally expatriated Blacks,—for the population of Sierra 
Leone, like that of the ancient mistress of the world, is 


| and black, and frolicksome goats in abundance. 


| posing ; 


| an Oriental character over the view; they are as often of wood as of stone, 


| it, from the foliage of luxuriant trees, a healthy and fresh appearance. It is 


) ble from the dense herbage that rises beneath the feet, particularly the indigo, 


their compulsory labours. 
vicinity. 

* The market-place was situated within a few yards of the window at which 
I stood, deeply interested in the novelty of the scene. I[t presented a moving 
mass of screaming, quarrelling, and bartering personages,—blacks, browns, 
siennas, bistres, sepias, umbers, jet, ebony, and carbonated,—such as might 
have risen from the ashes of Pompeii or Herculaneum, after having been charred. 
I fixed at once on the real locafity of Babel. 

** Pigs, lean even to pity, were snuffing up the hot dust; cows, or, as they 
are called, * bulls,’’ suckling their young calves, were straying through the 
streets, accompanied by wandering sheep, with smooth, glossy coats of white 
Goats almost exclusively supply 
the town with milk ; some few ** bulls’? are milked occasionally, but seldom. 
Here be it remarked that physiologists consider some human attributes to be 
universally found even in the most dissimilar varieties of our species. One in- 


In fact, all became bustle, noise, and confusion in the 


, tantly struck me, as the tattooed and solemn Akoo servant entered the chamber 


with the early cup of coffee ; the milk had received a fair proportion of water, 
the mixture was perfectly English. It is decidedly a characteristic of humanity, 
although unrecognized by Pythagoras or Prichard, that milkmen are prone to 
dilute. 


‘** Whilst sipping the aromatic nectar,—and he who would taste coffee muat | 
throw aside Mocha, and breakfast at Sierra Leone,—as I lazily leaned through | 


the jalousie to. watch the graceful crown-birds, the purple and saffron cundoo, 
and the thousand glitteriug lizards which ran fishing in the morning sun up 
every wall and tree around, and in the first enjoyment of return to land, in- 
spired by the loveliness of the prospect, the genial glow of a cloudless climate, 
and the briskness of the moving scene, had lost every gloomy association with 


| the colony, my eye caught an early funeral procession, that slowly accompanied 


to one of the cemeteries the corpse of a young White lady who had died on 
the previous evening. 
grave.” 

Continuing the consecutive order, let us take 


THE COLONIAL CAPITAL, FREETOWN. 
“The aspect of the country immediately behind Freetown is bold and im- 
it is a succession of evergreen mountains soaring one above another. 

‘** No site for a town more lovely could have been selected, had charms to the 
eye been the sole guide. It is not possible that gloomy furebodings should 
thrust themselves forward when a stranger arrives, and for the first time looks 
upon the glowing Sosom of the estuary, scarcely rippled by the light airs and 
gentle tides of these latitudes; the quiet Bullon shore, green to the water's 
edge; the bold sweep of that amphitheatre of undulating mountains, which 
appear to be embracing the capital for its protection, gaping with enormous 
ravines and dark vallies, and clothed with never-fading forests. The town 
itself is picturesque. It rises from the water's edge, and gradually creeps up 
the sides of the rent hills, with its white dwellings and prolific gardens ; 
whilst in the distance, emerging from high woods, appear the country man- 
sions of White gentlemen, with patches of ground devoted to the produce of 
coffee and fruits. ‘The style in which the houses are generally built throws 


and are washed white or yellow; piazzas, with pillars at due intervals, support 
the verandahs, and secure a shady walk in the open air even during mid-day ; 
the verandahs exhibit rows of jalousies, a kind of Venetian blind, painted green; 
and the roofs, principally formed of layers of thin dry wood called shingles, pro- 
ject to a distance, with wide eaves. - The greater number of dwellings stand 
in a court-yard, or in a garden, causing the extent of space covered by build- 
ings to be much greater than in a European town of equal population, and giving 


flanked on either side by a brook of clear water, which never fails in the most 
intense weather of the dry season. The channel of those streams may be easily 
traced by the abundant vegetation. The prolific bounty of Nature, which makes 
the spot so beautiful and so exciting, and almost inyests the busy streets with 
the charms of the country, is, however, one of the causes of that evil name which 
pestilence has fixed upon Sierra Leone. The public ways are ‘ho sooner 
watered by the first showers of the wet season, than they appear to be con- 
verted into fields ; the most frequented thoroughfares become nearly impassa- 


which is constantly cut down, to allow the common movements of the inhabi- 
tants. * * # 


“In the midst of the town three peculiarities are immediately noticed : the 


This, thought I, is indeed Sierra Leone, the Evropean’s | 


July 9, 


If public bli 
resideuces are ready for them, destined for their reception ; if pom 4 ~ 


tending to settle permanently, letters of introduction easily procure a welcome 


and hospitality. An hotel was established a few years since ; it was not wanted 
and the speculation failed.” . 4 

We find already that we must pass far more rapidly through the volumes. than 
this mode of proceeding would allow ; but before turning to sketches of men and 
manners, we will extract a description of some of the public buildings, as fur- 
nishing a specimen of the writer’s more pointed style, and of his manner of con- 
veying useful hints under the guise of a lively joke. 

‘Inthe European quarter, fronting the sea, are situated the principal public 
buildings ; some of them prodigies of architectural effort in the opinion of the 
Blacks, since theyrise to the height of three stories. Government House 
is a large wooden box, supported upon a story of stone-work, and presenting an 
appearance resembling a floor-cloth manufactory. The sole pomp which an- 
nounces its dignity consists in a Black soldier pacing beneath a rude piazza at 
the entrance, and a carriage-way, more ornamental than useful, guarded by two 
grim stone Lions, the only animals of the name to be found in the Mountain of 
Lions. 

‘The Commissariat is likewise a huge planked building, painted white in imj- 
tation of Government House, but of more massive and lofty pretensions. The 
military, too, loitering in its precints in the pride of red coats and black coun- 
tenances, are more numerous and equally haughty. 

** But the church stands foremost, if it yet stands at all, in importance and in- 
terest. It is hailed by the distant voyager as nearly the only Christian temple 
upon the coast; for I am given to understand that there is none at the British 
settlement on the Gambia. It is a sataka (Devil-temple) to the savage Satan- 
worshipping Bullom, a stumbling-block,to the contemptuous Mussulman, a 
sanctuary to the matrimonially-disposed cannibal, a rough ashlar to colonial 
masons, a hobby of successive Governors, and an item in the national expendi- 
ture of £80,000. It has been many years in progress; and, although severa} 
times finished, has constantly had portions taken down in order that the taste of 
different influential patrons of the arts might find indulgence. When I first 
saw it, the tower was endeavouring to rise under the languid efforts of many 
black masons ; and when, upon finally quitting the colony to return to England, 
I bid a last farewell to the place where the more devotional of the European 
residents are wont to take their Sunday morning siestas, nearly three tiers of 
stone-work had been added. The arches of the choir windows had originally 
been Gothic, but a fastidious Governor preferring the circular tu the pointed, the 
walls were pulled in pieces to allow of the change. ‘The first tower, being con- 
sidered as too diminutive, was replaced after a series of years by one of more 
ponderous dimensions ; this being deemed unnecessarily large, shared the fate 
of its predecessor ; and the present bids fair to satirize its designers as severely 
as either of those now no more. 

‘In former days, the market is stated to have been held within the shade of 
the sanctuary, and its floor to have been covered with the half-naked women 
and piccaninies who bought and vended ; the rapid putrefaction of meat, which 
speedily renders the air around intolerable, must have dispersed any odour of 
sanctity that might have otherwise survived this indecent misappropriation. It 
is not difficult to understand with what feelings and opinions the grave Mahome- 
tan Foulahs and Mandingos, so tenacious of the sanctity of their own mosques, 
must have beheld this desecration.” 

Not the least valuable and interesting part of the book is the distinct account 
of the different classes which inhabit the capital, together with the sketches of 
their habits and life. From these chapters we will quote several passages. 
The general character of the Kroomen, who travel nearly four hundred miles 
in search of employment at Sierre Leone, is pretty well known; but Mr. Ran 
kin’s pencil gives something of novelty and much of sprightliness to this pecu- 
liar race. 

‘In seeking the White man’s society, the Kroo had a steady view to the acqui- 
sition of wealth. Accustomed to the most abject want, a trifle is a treasure to 
him. He arrives young at Freetown, and labours as an apprentice for the ad- 
vantage of a Kroo master; and when sufficiently old, after two or three years 
of obedience, upon his own account. He takes apprentices in his turn, and re- 
ceives their wages. Of twenty shillings a month, earned by himself, he does 
not probably spend one. Heis sparing in his expenses, frugal in his diet, and 
pays no tailor’s bills. Intent upon adding to his income, his industry never 
flags ; and, above all, he is an accomplished thief. 

** At the age of forty he has generally succeeded in amassing about thirty 
pounds sterling, and has then attained the summit of earthly grandeur. He 
lays out the useless coin in marketable articles, for his native home, is guiltless 
of a metallic currency, and returns to dwell with his people as a ‘‘ gentleman.” 
Now the term gentleman is a vague one, and does not specifically point out the 
future station of the Kroo; with us there are gentlemen farmers, gentlemen of 





the jury, of the press, of the swell mob, of the House of Commons, of the long 
robe. A Kroo gentleman belongs to neither of these honourable fraternities, 
but describes the class as being *rich too much, plenty of wife.’ An otium 
| cum dignitate crowns his old age, the reward of a youth devoted to toil. In 
payment of this useful and at present independent class of labourers, some 
thousands sterling are supposed to be annually drawn from the colony ; a sup- 
position which has caused opinions unfavourable to the employment of the 
Kroos. This fear is quite gratuitous ; for it must be remembered that no coin 
is carried away to embarrass the bank, had there been one, which there is not. 
The merchant and the community, on the contrary, are much benefited by a con- 
sumption of profitable merchandise; which, being carried to distant markets, 
will increase the demand for English manufactures in proportion to the spread- 
ing kowledge of their utility and velue. 

‘There are no Kroo women in Sierra Leone ; it would answer no good pur- 
pose to bring them. The Kroos are practical political economists of the mo- 
dern school, and do not wed until mature age and adequate income justify the 








total absence of uniformity in costume, the dead silence which reigns in streets 
where no waggon, cart, or dray of any kind is employed, and the want of inns 
and hotels, no such accommodation existing when I visited it. 
are not induced to select Sierre I 
excursion 


White strangers | 


joys of matrimony. Kroo Town, therefore, presents an unrivalled instance of 
a bachelor village. I have strolled through the clusters of their square closely- 
wattled sheds, arranged without order, unfurnished and comfortless, which con- 
stitute this most strange suburb of Freetown, and thought of monasteries, 
Groups of naked men are seen busy in low-veiced gossip-palaver, or lying drow- 
sily on the bare ground, courting sleep after labour, before huts without win- 


| dows, and scarcely of sufficient size to permit a tall man to extend his limbs to 


their full length ; but no woman could be espied. Hut after hut presents the 
same dull scene,—the earth, the hovel, and the inhabitant, motionless and of si- 
milar tint. About a thousand males are congregated together in this commu- 
nity of bachelors. The hollow silence which broods over this noiseless quarter 
of the unmarried suggests several reflections. 


WHITE MEN'S DOMICILES. 

“The household of a European presents a strange mixture of the luxurious 
and the uncomfortable, the sensual and the oppressive. The house itself is 
planned with studious care for comfort. It consists of one building within ano- 
ther, as it were ; orina shell of piazzas and verandahs. The verandahs are 
altogether unlike the green iron railings and painted roofs which essay to throw 
an Eastern splendour upon the rural villas around London: they are wide and 
lofty rooms, extending the whole length of the house, having, in their outer 
walls, at regular intervals, windows called jalousies, capable of being closed 
with strong Venetian blinds against the sudden and impetuous fury of the tor- 
nado, and the unwholesome night-air, but at other times remaining open. The 
walls between the jalousies are painted or papered, and may be ornamented 
with paintings ; the floors are sofmetimes matted or carpeted. They are furnish- 
ed with tables, chairs, and ottomans; and are in fact occupied as the most 
pleasant apartments during the heat of the day, for the breeze from the ocean 
pours through them in a cool stream unceasingly. Here the leisure hours are 
spent, visits received, and the lighter repasts taken. and, when timid sleep can- 
not be tempted to enter the close and sultry chamber, it will often steal upon a 
hard couch in the verandah. 

“The inner rooms are spacious, and boast one or two fire-places,—an anomaly 
to the stranger who arrives at any period between October and May, with a 
spirit sinking beneath the sun’s tyranny ; but very grateful, indeed indispensa- 
ble, during the inclement chill of June and July and the remaining wintry months 
of wind and water. The furniture is rather useful than plentiful. Sofas and 
couches remind one of langour and invite to indulgence. It 1s common to see upom 
a side-table, ready for constant use, the porous water-bottle, with neck like a 
swan and body like an alderman; and by its side in a cooler, mostly very warm, 
a little yellow oil called butter, and sold like oil by liquid measure; together 
with a small ill-favoured roll of bread, harsh from the acidity of the palm-wine 
leaven.” 

Admitting for a moment that our tourist has established his position respect- 
ing the health of the colony, its heat must still be a drawback sufficient to daunt 
those who have the means of living in England. And even those who possess 
such peculiarities of constitution as to feel ** the glow of the tropics luxurious” 
after a while, may be deterred by the social! condition of the settlement. There 
are no White ladies, or next to none, for there is only one onmarried! Or even 
if this circumstance were remedied, who can remove such disagreeable accom- 
paniments as these to 

A SIERRA LEONE DINNER-PARTY? 

“The Dinner-parties are far from lively. Profusion of viands, fruit, and 
wine, and a hospitable reception, strive to counterbalance the uniformity of suf- 
focating air and a reunion of the same individuals perpetually repeated. The 
variegated locust, painted in purple, red, and green, leaping into the soup-plate ; 


; one as a watering-place, or for a summer | the large black cricket plunging into the wine-glass ; the fat-bodied matis plump- 
All Europeans, therefore, with the exception of naval men whose | ing into the hot-spiced pepper-pot, which needs no such addition, are novelties ; 
» Is a chance-medley of | home floats with them, who arrive at the colony, seek it for some definite pur- | but any charm the novelty may possess soon subsides. Every contrivance 
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eate a cool sensation fails : in vain the refreshing orange and lime flower float 
ro the finger-glass: in vain the water in its porous red-ware jar evaporates, 
2 sprinkles the globular surface with dew; in vain the claret, Madeira, and 
Sauterne, have been for hours exposed to the sea-breeze, the bottle emcased in 
wet cotton and standing in a cooler: heat reigns triumphant, favoured by the 
cloth clothing ceremoniously worn at such times. Matters of local interest 
there are none to excite conversation ; and during a great part of the year ar- 
rivals from England are too few to afford new foreign topics. Coffee follows 
dinner, the horses are ordered, and the guests separate.” GB é 

As yet we have said nothing about the present condition of the liberated 
slaves, or of the future prospects of the colony: we have not accompanied the 
author in his rides, his walks, or his sea-trips, or even mentioned his excursion 
amongst the Timmanees of the main land, where four hundred rola-seeds buy 
a horse, and forty a wife. If they look for distinction in the columns of the 
Spectator, the Negro convert has preached—the wretched slave has suffered in 
vain, and been freed in a way that smacks marvellously of servitude: the exi- 
gencies of our space compel us to pass them by with thi® brief notice. We 
must not, however, lose a scene of pure farce and mingled cant and blasphemy, 
which took place on a trial for kidnapping a boy in order to sell him as a slave. 
But let us not exalt ourselves too much : except the peculiarities of the dialect 
and customs, we occasionally have scenes at home quite as injurious to religion, 
destructive of gravity, and offensive to taste. 

“ The first witness I heard called was a Negro, who could speak not a syllable 
of English. ‘ What is your name ?’ ing ui d the 1: no answer was given. 
Up rose the interpreter, a civil, well-meaning Black, but no great linguist. The 
question was how put in one of the twenty languages current in Freetown. 
When the name had been ascertained, his notion of an oath was seught ; and, 
as might be expected, none was discovered. In vain the counsel spoke of 
heaven and of hell, in vain the Chief Justice queried as to truth and its reward 
and unifuth and its punishment. 

« « Where will you go when you die?’ 

“ The interpreter, having exchanged words with the witness, gave back as 
answer— That man (pointing to witness) can say, him no go in ground when 

die.’ 
= ‘ Ay; but ask him where he will go if he tell a lie.’ 

“ Interpreter—* That man can say, him go in ground.’ 

+ « But, after he is in the ground, where will he live ?" 

«« Interpreter—‘ that man can say, him dead, him no live.’ 

«“ + Ask him if he will kiss this book 1’ handing him a closed volume, which 
might have been the Testament or Childe Harold. 

«+ Interpreter—‘* That man say, him can kiss book.’ 

«* Ask bim what the hook is?” 

“ Interpreter—‘ He say, he no sabby the book.’ 

«© « Why, then, did he offer to kiss the book !’ 

“‘ Interpreter— He say, he can kiss book." 

“+ Ask if, in his own country there exists any ceremony by which he would 
feel himself bound to tell the truth?’ 

“« This was a long sentence to be interpreted ; and the interpreter, having 
paused to consider, exchanged a word or two with the witness, and then said, 
‘ He say, him can tell truth.’ 








‘«* Witness descended from the box unquestioned as to evidence, being lament- | 


ably ignorant of the force of an English oath. His sole excuse was, that he 
had never before heard of it, nor comprehended it now. 

«+ Call the next witness—King Tom’ 

“ King Tom came foward ; a tall, upright, splendid form. He was a Kroo- 
man by nation, and wore the sparing !oin-cloth ; the utmost an independent Kroo 
will yield to the exacting modesty of the Whites. His Majesty spoke the usual 
English of the place, that lingua Franca of the blacks, sometimes well termed 
the talkee-talkee language. Few of the barbarous African tribes possess a form 
of oath ; of these few are the remarkable inhabitants of the Kroo coast. King 
Tom was sworn ; first according to the Kroo rite, and next, to make assurance 
doubly sure, upon the English Testament. After putting himself into various 
dignified attitudes, King Tom drew himself to his full height. An officer of 
the court approached him, bearing a paper containing salt. ‘Tom extended his 
hand, and having placed the tip of his finger to his tongue took up upon it a 
portion of the sacred article. He paused : raising his eyes to heaven, he slowly 








| Matter, came to an unanimous decision to depose him from his 
| yo irene him from a church which he had done so much to bring inte 
| discredit. 
This visit to Sir Walter at Abbotsford took place about ten years before he 
| Sasmally avowed himself the author of the Waverly novels. -[ had not, any 
more than the public, the shadow of a doubt for some years previously that that 
extraordinary series of works owed its parentage to him. If I had had any 
doubt, it would have vanished by a merely accidental circumstance which came 
under my notice ou this occasion. I saw several printed sheets—there were no 
‘corrections on them—so far could I see from the rapid glance I was able to give 
them, of the second volume of one of his forthcoming novels, lying on the table, 
which, however, he hastily gathered together and placed on a shelf among a 
quantity of other loose sheets, as if desirous that the eye of no second party 
should see them. I will not now be positive as to the novel ; but, if I recollect 
rightly, it was “ Anne of Gierstein.” This I remember perfectly well, that the 
work was not published for four weeks afterwards. 

I may here by way of episode, mertion that every possible precaution was 
taken to preserve Sir Walter's incognito, until he himself thought fit to throw 
it off. Mr. James Ballantine, the printer of the Scotch novels, copied the manu- 
script over himself, instead of hazarding the secret by committing the task to 
any subordinate in his establishment. And one of the sons of the late respected 
Mr. Constable, Sir Walter's publisher, mentioned to me on one occasion that, 
when his father wrote evento Sir Walter himself, on the subject of the Wa- 
verly novels, he never spoke of them in any other terms thanas the “novels,” 
‘certain popular works,” or in some indefinite phraseology. This precaution 
was taken lest any of Mr. Constable's letters should accidentally have fallen 
into the hands of a third party, and thus the secret have escaped. 

Sir Walter possessed an extraordinary memory especially with respect to old 
ballads. The number of Scotch ballads he could repeat without the least hesita- 
tion, and without mistaking a word, was almost incredible. I saw enough on 
the evening in question to satisfy me of this ; but the fact was stik further borne 
out by the statements of Mr. Ballantine. Indeed, there was hardly a Scotch 
ballad of any note that he could not repeat from beginning to end. His memo- 
ry was remarkably retentive, too, with regard to literary matters. Whatever he 
once read, if it interested him, he never afterwards forgot in substance, and, 
| indeed, often for years after he recollected the very words. 

One Herculean part of the labours he performed is little known to the world, 
though it must not only have been irksome in itself, but consumed a great por- 
tion of his time. 

There was scarcely an hour, certainly not a day, in which some unfledged 
author was not sending him his manuscript for the purpose of getting his opinion 
as to its merits, or some young writer sending him his maiden printed produc- 
tion with the same view. Two instances of this occurred on the evening in 
question, and Mr. Ballantine assured me that in almost every instance Sir Wal- 
ter paid the most respectful attention to such applications. His remarks in 
such cases were always full of good nature, but were at the same time candid. 
To him it was the most grateful task to discover and point out excellencies, but 
he never shrunk from specifying defects. The minuteness of his criticisms, 
in many instances, showed not only his candour but the remarkable care with 
| which he had read the manuscript or printed book submitted tohim. He always 
| concluded in such cases by advising the young author, whetherembryo or al- 
| ready before the public, to gaard against making literature a profession, that is 
| to say, depending for his bread on the fruits of his pen, assuring them that if 
| they did they would find, to their cost, they were leaning ou a broken reed. 
| He urged them to pursue literature as a recreation, or a refined source of enjoy- 

ment, rather than as a business, adding that, if it were their good fortune to rise 
to such eminence as would secure adequate pecuniary remuneration for their 
works, and thus enable them to live by their literary labours, the circumstance 
would be the more agreeable that it was unexpected. 
| Sir Walser Scott did much to inspire a correct literary taste in others, by his 
| private criticisms and advice to young and old, as well as by the example of 
| chaste and eicgant composition which he set in his own works. Were it not 


Scotland and the interests of religion and morality were deeply ee in the | 








pointed his salted finger upwards at the utmost perpendicular stretch of his | that it would be a digression, I could mention many such instances within my 
arm ; then stooping, he steadfastly looked upon the ground, mingling its dust | own personal knowledge, but I shall only give that of my late respected friend, 
with the salt : lastly, with solemn visage and demeanour, he put to his tongue | Mr. Thomas Atkinson, of Glasgow—a gentleman who, considering the early 
the imprecatory mixture. Nota word was spoken. He had probably dedicated | age at which he was snatched from us by the hand of death, has done more for 
himself to the powers above and below. His truth was now inviolable. Death | the literature of his country than any other Scotchman he left behind him 





would not have conquered his veracity. 

** But form required that he should now kiss the Bible ; and this he did to 
the edification of the spectators. Its contents he did not understand, and if he 
had understood them he would have scoffed. No Krooman has ever been known 
to become a convert to Christianity ; and I believe this tribe alone have to a man 
withstood the efforts of the Missionaries.” 


—~>— 





severe sufferings he had already undergone would be considered eoune atonsmedit j 
for his improprieties, and that in its judgment it would remember mercy. The going to Florence, and thence to Rome, to regulate the affairs 
court however, very properly considering that the character of the church of | ther’s property. 


charge, | Lippona, who was the Princess Caroline and the widow of 





When he published his maiden production—The Sextuple Alliance, I think was 
the name—he sent an early copy to Sir Walter Scott, and ina few days after 
| he received from the distinguished novelist, a letter full of the soundest criti- 
| cism on his work and the best advice as to the way in which he should pursue 
his future literary studies. The commendation given in this letter—the kindly 
| feeling it breathed while pointing out the errors the author had committed— 
| and the suggestions it contained for the future, formed, as Mr. Atkinson al- 
| ways afterwards delighted to admit, the ground work of the literary eminence 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOT T.+ | he afterwards obtained. 


[Concluded from the Albion of June 4.] 


In the course of the evening the conversation turned on Sir Walter's latest | 
poetical works. I was afraid, when the subject was first broached, which it was, | 
seemingly by accident, by Mr. Ballantine, that as those poems were unsuccess- | 
ful, and were so much ridiculed by the critical press of the day, that Scott | 
would have felt soree@n it. Notso. Indeed he seemed to me to enter on it 
with peculiar pleasure. The fact was that he lived and died in the firm belief | 
that the silliest of his poetical productions was fully equal to ** Marmion,” ** The | 
Lay of the Last Ministrel,” and those other poems which were so favourably 
received by the public ; and that the reason why they were not so successful as 
those last alluded to was, as he has since stated in print, that his toc frequent 
appearance before the public as a poet had created a kind of satiety, and that this 
feeling was increased by the circumstance of Lord Byron’s reputation beginning 
at the time to rise so rapidly. In thus thinking as highly of his worst as of his 
best poetical works Sir Walter was not singular. Thousands of authors before 
him have been equally at variance with the public in the estimation of their own 
works, The fact that Milton clung to the impression to the last that his ** Pa- 
radise Regained’? was not only equal but superior to his ‘* Paradise Lost” is | 
one instance, notto mention any more, with which the reading world are wel } 
acquainted. } 

Sir Walter on this occasion, as indeed I understood from his friends he often | 
did, referred with much seeming pleasure to the short period during which he | 
practised as a Scottish advocate, or rather attempted to practise ; for the cases | 


with which he was entrusted were so few as to be hardly worthy the name of a 





It would extend this article to too great length to notice the various other 
topics on which we conversed on this occasion. Suffice it to say that Sir Wal- 


| ter entered into them all with much seeming zest, and in every instance appear- 


ed quite at home in them. 

Our little party broke up at a late hour, but met again at breakfast next morn- 
ing. The topics then introduced related chiefly to matters connected with 
Abbotsford. In doing the honours of the table—and none could personate 
‘“‘mine host” better than the worthy baronet—Sir Walter remarked that he was 


| under great obligations to bis friend Mr. Hogg for several valuable hints, or 


rather examples, as to what constituted the componeut parts of a good break/ast. 
The breakfast struck me as much better than any thing of the kind to which I 
was accustomed in England. I made an ooservation to that effect. ‘“ Ye’re 
nae far wrang,”’ answered Sir Walter; ‘‘ but ye have Jamie Hogg, and nae me 
or Lady Scott, to thank for it.” He then mentioned that some considerable 
time previously he and Sir A. Fergusson had breakfasted with the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, when there was laid before them ample supplies, in addition to the usual 
fare of tea, eggs, &c. of broiled salmon, broiled ham, mutton, ham, &c. “ Be- 
fore that time,” said Sir Walter, **I had just the plain tea, roll, and egg, and 
nothing more, to breakfast.’’ On the table before us, in addition to these, were 
reindeer, tongue, ham, corned beef, &c., to do justice to all of which we were 
well pressed both by precept and example. 


I was strongly urged to prolong my visit for at least a few days, but being 


limited as to time on that side the Tweed, I was unable to accept the invitation, 
which, under other circumstances, I should have had infinite pleasure in doing. 
After a second survey of the exterior of the mansion-house and the adjoining 


business. Among these few, however, there was one of a very extraordinary | . 

kind, It was that of aclergyman of thechurch of Scotland, of the name of Ple2sure-grounds, I parted with my peer and kind-hearted host. Mr. Bal- 
Mr. M‘N. It occurred in 1793, and created the. deepest interest throughout | @utine and I proceeded to Edinburgh together. é' . 
Scotland. The case was not tried before a civilcourt, but before the General | How altered the circamstances under which I again saw Sir Walter! It was 


Assembly of the church. The charges preferred against the reverend defen- | 
dant were of the gravest nature. The preamble of the libel(I was showna | 
copy of the report of the proceedings in the case) was in the following terms :— 
The Rev. Mr. John M‘N , minister of the gospel in the parish of G * 
is hereby indicted, at the instanceof the elders and heads and familiars in the 
parish of , forthe crimes of drunkenness, lying, cursing, swearing, blas- 
pheming, using obscene, immodest, impious, and wicked language and expres- 
sions, of misconstruing the holy scriptures, and thereby burlesquing and ridicu- 
ling the same, of endeavouring to corrupt the faith of the teachers of the gospel, 
of profaning the Lord's day, uf withdrawing and detaining the funds belonging 
tothe poor * * * deliberately violating both law and justice, being guilty of 
the most flagrant acts of injustice, corruption, extortion, and oppression, com- 
pounding and transacting crimes, demanding and receiving money under false 
pretences,”’ &c. &c. Iam sure the reader will concur with me in thinking that, 
if this “criminal of the cloth” had only been guilty of one half the offences | 
here laid to his charge, he would still have been a transgressor of no ordinary 
magnitude. I expressed a hope in the hearing of Sir Walter that the clerical 
defendant was innocent of most, if not all of the charges; but from the state- 
ments made to me I found that my charity had been misplaced. Indeed, I learned 
that, with the single exception of not violating the sixth commandment, the | 
reverend culprit had run the round of the cardinal vices. It is more than proba- 

ble—though this is only conjecture, nothing having fallen from Sir Walter in | 
the course of the evening which directly sanctioned the opinion—that this cleri- 
cal delinquent was afterwards taken by the author of Waverley as the model of 
some of the * consummate viliians’’ whose characters are ao forcibly pourtrayed 
in several of his novels 











It is right to mention that Sir Walter viewed with the utmost horror the con- | 
duct of his reverend client, and, though of course maintaining a prudent silence 
on the subject while the case was pending before the General Assembly, he never 
spoke of it after the decision of that venerable court without censuring the } 
reverend gentleman's conduct in the most unqualified terms. Sir Walter (then 
Mr. Scott) did, as in duty bound, every thing possible to obtain an acquittal. | 
He cited no fewer than thirty-one witnesses in his favour. In the peroration of | 
his speech, which was remarkable alike for its earnestness and eloquence, he ex- 
pressed a hope that the venerable court would not by its decision utterly and for } 
ever ruin the character, destroy the peace of mind of his client, and reduce him 


in London, two days before his leaving it for Portsmouth, on his Italian voyage. 
He was then pale and emaciated. His eyes were sunken, and his countenance 
had a peculiar air of melancholy about it. He seemed as kind-hearted as ever, 
but evinced an indisposition to general conversation. I saw this, and so did thuse 
who were present; and consequently we made no effort, but rather the contrary 
to draw him inte conversation. It was in the evening, and during the time we 
were together one of the newspapers came in. He enquired the news; and 


| was answered that the paper was chiefly filled with matter relative to the Re- 


form Bill. His countenance, as the last two words were uttered, instantly as- 
sumed a more animated aspect. and he energetically exclaimed, # That bill will 
yet be the ruin of the country!” One of the gentlemen present expressed a 


| hope that the measure would not be so injurious to the national interests as |" 
Whereupon Sir Walter waxing yet | fice 0 


many well-meaning people apprehended. 
warmer than before, observed, * Aye, it will, take my word for it, more than re- 
alize our worst fears !”’ 

We at once saw that, in the then state of his health, it would have been im- 
proper to make any new observations having a tendency to keep up the excite- 
ment under which he laboured, and accordingly one of the gentlemen present 


| contrived to introduce some new topic. 


Sir Walter was the most sincerely and strongly attached to his political opin- 
ions of any man I ever saw in my life. He said himself more than once, 


publicly as well as privately, that he was ready, if necessary to shed his blood | 


for his opinions. I verily believe he would, had the sacrifice been called for, have 

submitted to martyrdom rather than renounce them. The ascendancy of oppo- 

site principles in the councils of the nation since the expulsion of the Duke of 

Wellington from office did, in the opinion of those who knew him best, so 

seriously affect his mind as to accelerate, to say the least of it, his — . 
i 


Sunrniary. 


The Emperor of Russia has seven children, amongst whom are three Prin- 
cesses ; the eldest is the Grand Duchess Maria Nicolaiewna, and it is said that 
she is very handsome, and has a great desire to see France. The Court of Rus- 
sia does not disapprove of her wish, and letters have been received from St. 


| Petersburg, stating that her suite who are to accompany her have been chosen. 


} . 
and bis parents, entirely depending on him for support, to beggary, but that the | Reports are spreading in the salons of St. Petersburg of the probability of a 


— 


* I do not give the names at full length, though at the time the case was known, as | 


already mentioned, all over Scotland, as by reviving it, it might give unnecessary 
pain to some of the revereud defendant’s relatives, if any such there be alive, 


| marriage between the Duchess Maria and the Prince Royal, the Duke of Or- 
| leans. It is also stated, that it is likely, Curing the visit of the Duke of 
| Orleans to Berlin, that the Princess Maria will bein that capital..— Parts paper. 


| 
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The Prince de Montfort, Jerome Bonaparte, has just left S itzerland, and is 
his late mo- 






A letter just received from Bologna has the following :—* The Countess da 
urat, was coming 
here lately to see her daughter, who is married to Count Faddio Cepoli, but, 
on her arriving at the frontier of the Pontifical States, ay order from Rome 
forced her to return, notwithstanding her urgent remonstrances. The Govern- 
ment, it is known, has contracted an engagement with the Neapolitan one not 
to allow the widow of Murat nor her son to enter the states of Rome. 


Sarrase in High Life.—His Royal Highness Prince Charles Ferdinand of 
the Two Sicilies, was anited on Monday morning, at St. George’s church, to 

Miss Penelope Smyth, now Princess Charles of the Two Sicilies and Capua. 

The ceremony was performed by the Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, the Rec- 

tor of the parish. On the 2d Sunday that the banns were published, it is said 
that the marriage was forbidden by the Neapolitan Minister, Count Ludolf. A 

communication, it is understood, took place in the vestry-room, between the 
Count and the Rector, when the former said it was the will of the King of 
Naples that the marriage should not take place, but the Rey. Gentleman refused 

to entertain the objection. 

It is said that the Duke of Modena has refused the hand of his daughter to- 
Don Miguel. The Princess, who is distinguished for her beauty and amiable - 
qualities, possesses a very considerable dower. 

The amount of rental upon which the country-rate for Middlesex ig 4 
this year is £5,368,884, being an increase of £125,976 over that of the — 
year. 

A London paper gives the following statement of Madame Malibran de Beriot’s. 
engagement and receipts: She goes to Covent-garden at seven in the evening, 
and before nine she pockets £152! At a quarter before ten she repairs to the 
Hanover-square Rooms, which occupies nine minutes, for which she receives 
twenty-five guineas! At a quarter past ten she repairs sometimes to Roths- 
child’s, or to some one of the nobility'’s houses, English or foreign, and sings 
another song, or perhaps two, for which she receives another twenty-five 
guineas! And several times lately she has attended morning benefit concerts 
at the King’s Theatre, for each of which she has pocketed an additional to hun- 
dred guineas! Making £387 10s. in a day ! 

The Duke of Buccleuch has transmitted a handsome sum to the family of the 
late Mr. Motherwell, the poet. Several gentlemen in Manchester have contri- 
buted £150 to the same purpose. 

A handsome service of plate, value two hundred guineas, has been presented 
by his late creditors, to Mr. James Biggs, a manufacturer in Blackburn, in tes- 
timony of their esteem for him, he having called them together and paid them 
11s. in the pound, which was deficient in 1819, when that gentleman became 
bankrupt. 

Mr. John Winks, late of Tickhill, who died in November last, was a man of 
peculiarly miserly habits. On his death the sum of £155 was discovered in a box 
containing his valuables, and this was expected to be all the ready money which 
he possessed ; however, on Monday morning last, as Mr. Cartwright of Bawtry 
(who acts as solicitor in winding up the affairs,) was arranging in his office the 
papers, &c., of the deceased, with a view to a settlement, he by chance open- 
ed an old fishing net which had been thrown aside as valueless, and to his sur- 
prise found carefully wrapped therein, first, in Bank of Eagland and local notes 
£190; and, on farther search, £100. 15s. in gold being 96 old guineas, many of 
them bearing the date of 1772, with the appearance of newness upon them.— 
{Doncaster Chronicle. ] 

The Dake of Wellington will give his usual grand banquet at Apsley house, 
on Saturday the 18th of June, being the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
to which all the Noble Duke’s companions in arms, who were on the staff on 
that memorable day, are invited. The Prince of Orange is expected to remain 
in England purposely to be present. All the magnificent gold and silver plate, 
and splendid china, given to his Grace by the Courts of France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Belgium, will be exhibitedon the occasion. His Majesty, for several years 
back, has dined with the Duke of Wellington on that day. 


The meeting of Welsh bards and minstrels, which takes place at Freemasons” 
Hall, on Tuesday, will exhibit a very interesting display. Medals are to be dis- 
tributed on the occasion for literary compositions, and a selection of national 
music, executed by popular performers, both vocal and instrumental, will afford 
a high treat to the lovers of that captivating art. The Right Hon. C. W. W. 
Wynn takes the chair. Mr. Parry conducts the performances. 


Mr. Sankson, the inventur of, and performer on, that singular instrument, 
called the ‘** Harmonica de Bois,” has just arrived in London. The ** Gazette 
Musicalle de Paris,” in reference to the artist and his instrument, has the follow- 
ing passage :—** We have just witnessed an instrument (and we can hardly give 
credence to our senses) made with pieces of wood of different lengths, the effect 
of which, when played on by the Inventor, is sometimes similar to that pro- 
duced by the pianoforte. The execution of the artist is truly electrical. With 
the exception of a few peculiarities, he equals, by the aid of two small wooden 
rods, the pianiste with ten fingers.” All the musicians who have witnessed this 


| performance (and Mr. Sankson has played before Paganini, Rossini, &c.) have 


expressed their admiration at the extraordinary skill displayed. 

One of Mr. Colburn’s earliest Windsor publications is to be a little volume 
from the delightful pen of L. E. L. called ‘* Traits and Trials of Early Life.” 
The young, in particular, may anticipate much gratification from this new pro~ 
duction by the fair “‘ Improvisatrice.” 

Mr. Reece, an opulent planter deceased, has bequeathed £11,000 towards 
the funds of the Wesleyan Missionaries, together with half an acre of land te 
each of his negro apprentices. 

A specimen of the stem of the Waterloo Cesarean Cow Cabbage was, a few 
days age, exhibited in the Canterbury market. Its height was upwards of 10 feet 
and its bulk equal to the common hop-pole,for which it was stated it would piove 
an economical substitute. ‘The proprietor, in speaking of the nature and quati- 
ty of the cabbage, says :—“ Five will keep 100 sheep or 10 cowsa whole day 
with proper management. They grow from 9 to 12 feet high, and about 15 feet 
in circumference.” It is affirmed that the extra quantity of wool produced by 
sheep reared on this article is more than double what is produced from their or- 
dinary food. 

A lady of respectable appearance went into the shop of Messrs. Bailey and 
Milner, St. Paul's Church-yard, London, and after purchasing a few articles, 
asked if they would write her a cheque for eight pounds, for which she would 
give them eight sovereigns, as she wanted to remit that sum into the country : 
and after a little hesitation they wrote her the cheque ; but on the banker’s re- 
turning the cheque, it appeared she had altered the date, placeda “y” to the 
eight,” and a cypher to the figure 8, thus making it £80 which was paid. 





} 


| Vavieties. 





| 


Wit at the Garrick-—‘ I think you must all allow,’ said Cook, ‘‘ that Macready 
is the most striking tragediau of the day.”—‘* He has certainly made a hit at 
last,” replied Poole. * True,” added Smith, * I’m afraid he has given a bow 
to his reputation.” ** Pooh, pooh !’’ rejoined Cooke, * that will soon blow over.’” 
— Weekly Post. 

Anchovies and Oratory.— A piece of anchovy,” says the Mirror, “* almost 
instantly restores the just tone of voice to any one who has become hoarse by 
public speaking.” If the “ Mirror of Parliament” had made this discovery, i 
might have turned it to account, perhaps, by obtaining for its proprietors the of- 
f “ purveyors of anchovies to the Imperial Parliament.” 

Cheap Religion. —The Lacedemorians had a law among them, that every one 
should serve the gods with as little expense as he could, in which they differed 
from all the other Greeks; and Lycurgus, being asked for what reason he made 
this institution so unlike the rest of Greece, answered, ** Lest the service of the 
gods should at any time be intermitted,” for he found if religion should be az 
expensive there as in other parts of Greece, it might sometime or other happen, 
that divine worahip, out of the coveteousness of some, and the poverty of others, 

would be neglected. 

Dick Martin was lord of the soi] in Connamara, where, as he used to boast, 
“ the king's writ would notrun.” Mr. Barrow relates an anecdote quaintly i- 
lustrative of Dick's independent sway :—*‘* About the beginning of the present 
century, Martin of Galway entertained the lord-lieutenant, who, having tasted 
some very superior claret, inquired of his host the price, and where he get it. 
Martin answered the former part of the question, mentioning something very 
low, on which his guest observed, ‘ That surely is exclusive of duty.” ‘ Duty, 
my lord !’ said Martin, ‘ we know nothing of duties in Connemara!” 


The better part of Valour.—The Spanish Correspondent of a Morning Paper 
describes his share of the action before St. Sebastian in the following candid 
manner:—‘As for myself, I went out as an amateur, but found the fire so 
tremendous that I thought it prudent to return, particularly as 1 should only 
have been blamed for neglect of my own duty in town, aud been called a foot 
for my pains, had I been wounded. How we drove them from such strong 
holds, is ‘he wonder of all.” It really is quite surprising. The prudence ex- 
hibited by this “amateur” of fighting (shy) deserves remarkable commen- 
dation. 

Awkward Mistake.—The Rev. Dr. S—— S——, being invited to dine with 
Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Whitbread, on the same day, accepted the invi- 
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tation of the latter, and wrote to the former, saying that he was going to dine 
with Sam, the great fermentator. He most untowardly misdirected his letters ° 
Hudibras Beat,—A poet having made a wager that he could make a rhyme 
om anything, was given Sennacherib and Jehosaphat—he immediately said— 
There was a King Sennacherib, 
Who said that he could crack a rib, 
Of any but, Jehosaphat, 
He couldn’t his, he was so fat. 

“The Scason.—A few days ago, Mr. R—— was walking down St. James’s- 
street, and on meeting the witty Mr. H——, expressed deep regret at the 
severity of the weather, complaining that it made him hobble. ‘ Oh ” says 
Mr. H , “if it only continues a little longer, you will jump from winter to 
summer without a spring.” 

A clergyman in Devonshire the other day, after having endeavoured to ex- 
Plain some difficult text, said, ‘*I know that commentators do not agree with 
me.” The next day a farmer in his village brought him a basket of potatoes, 
and said that as “ common taties” did not agree with him, he had brought him 
-a basket of his best kidneys, which he hoped would be more wholesome.” 

Symptoms of Famine.—A tortoiseshell tom cat, weighing twelve pounds, 
is advertised for sale at the moderate price of 30 guineas. Maudit soit le 
geatou. What is the world come to, when such meat costs two guineas and a 
frelf a pound! 

A Queer Cat-o’-Nine-Tails.—Robert of Gloucester says that Queen Elfrida 
used to whip her step-son Edward, son to King Edgar, with wax fapers, so that 
when he grew up he “ hated the sight of acandle.” Few, certainly, would make 
tight of such a flagellation. 

Advance of Respectability—The lower orders asthe labouring classes are 
denominated, are fast rising in the scale of respectability. We find an adver- 
tésement for ‘a respectable youth to clean pots, and make himself generally 
useful.”’ If a pot-boy must be a youth of respectability, what must the bar-maid 
de! Nothing less than ‘‘a lady of fashionable exterior.” 

Superstition.—A man has just been arrested at Interburg, in Prussia, on the 
charge of having murdered a shepherd about twelve months ago. He has been 
examined as to his motives for committing the murder, and has confessed that 

“ais object was to get a sufficient quantity of human fat, with which to make a 
torch to render himself invisable. His superstitious belief was that the pos- 
wession of such a talistnan would have the effect. 


Ball.—* An exchange of shots took place, but Col. Kirby’s pistol missed fire.” 
So says the account of a recent duel in the newspapers. 





—_—. 
ADVANTAGES OF LYING IN BED. 

[We extract the following from an amusing article in Blackwood's Magazine 
en “‘ Karly Rising.’’] 

We have ourselves seen more than once the benefit of the practice; it has in- 
variably led to longevity. The fact is, at a certain age, and especially after a 
life of labour (as overseers of the poor well know), there is no killing a regular 
bed-lier. If he even wastes, he becomes a more concentrated vitality, a sort 
ofliving mummy. He is as safe from the common slayer as the antediluvian 
toad in his block of marble, the difference being, that one has a warm, the other 
2 cold bed. 

We knew two old men that had lived, or rather eat, dozed, and slept away 
years together in the same room, much like Master Peter and the Florentine, 
excepting that their fare was not quite so luxurious. Death came to the village 
his guarterly and monthly visits, and disposed of young and old as busily as if 
ne were a New Guardian of the Poor; but somehow or other he always over- 
leoked them—even when he stepped into the door, just afterthe doctor. The 
fact is, their heads were seldom out of the blankets, and their breathing was as 
soft and healthy as infants. Ever tranquil Michael, happy Philip! They could 
searcely be said to have had an external world; if there was one, their eyes 
were closed to it. Oftenas we visited them, we could not swear we heard 
Michael's articulate voice ; he never wasted his breath, as if determined not to 
die for want of it. Philip was occasionally communicative. So dead was he 
%@ common cares, 30 was he out of the reach of vexations and emotions, that, 
as we learned from himself, though he had had a numerous family, and most of 
them settled within a few miles of the parish poor-house where he lay, he knew 
awotif they were dead or living. He communicated the valuable secret of life 
preservation. 

** Philip,” we said to him, ‘‘ you will live for ever.”’ 
“ Why,” quoth he, “ when young I was but sickly, but I think now my con- 
stitution is beginning to get strong.” 

“ And how old are you then, Philip?” 

“ Aighty-nine.”’ 
Eighty-nine, and the constitution beginning to get strong, and without ever 


‘taking a single dose of Dr. Morison’s! ninety, ninety-one, ninety-two, ninety- 


tbree, ninety-four, and there was no visible alteration. There is no knowing 
thaw long they might have lived had it not been for an accident. One cold, 
wintry merning, very early, Michael thrust his left foot out of bed, whether in 
a dream, or that, like a grain of barley, he was growing out from keeping, never 
willbe known. But at that moment Death or the Doctor passing, a blast, with 


-asherp whistle, came through the casement. It was the fatal dart: Michael’s 


tae ceceived it. It was nipt off before he could draw it in, the icy mortality 
crept upwards, and Michael’s thin breath was frozen, and “ slit” in a moment. 
Philip slept through the death and burial of his friend Michael, and wot not | 


oft the matter. It was the only shock, they say, he ever was known to feel, | 


when he awoke seven days after, and said, ‘* Michael, a’n’t you hungry 1” The 
o@ answer would not have surprised him ; but the old woman coming in to feed 
him, and her very particularly calamitous look, and the one mess instead of two, 
touched him,—and his appetite failed him. Man can bear age and all its in- 
Gr mities, but he cannot bear solitude. In a few days he became weak. The 
carate’s wife was sent for. He had been a favourite; he wanted support, and 
she raisad him in bed. 

“ Philip,” quoth she, * you are going ; tell me your last wishes ; what shall 
5 f@ for you!” 

Society had its charm; Philip was comforted. 

“ What is your last wish?” replied the good lady ; “ whall I do for you ?” 

“Give me,” said Philip, with astonishing strength of voice, * summut to 
eat i” 

The curate’s wife was too bountiful. She ran home, and brought him not 
«aly a plentiful meal, but a good stiff tumbler of gin and water, This was in- 
gudicious. The slender threads of life, that, quiescent and relaxed, would, with 
eeguiarity, have long held the vital current, could not bear the sudden heat and 
extension from being thus wetted, and gave way, and the vapour of life escaped 
Yaere was one fillip too much, and very soon one Philip less. He was killed 
‘sy kindness. Thus were they cut off in the flower of their old age. One went 
of below zero; the other evaporated at 180 of Fahrenheit. 

Examples from real life are worth a thousand theories. We will offer but 
one more. We knew an old lady that lived is her bed to a wonderf.l old age, 
aii retained all her faculties and all her cheerfulness Her heir, thinking she 
a2s toolong ‘ withering out,” and now “a young man's revenues,” came to 
westt bec near about her hundredth year. Whether it was that he was naturally 
a Gabitually an early riser, or could not sleep of mornings for thinking of his 
wabertance, he paid her very early visits to her room, to enquire if she slept 


a! .} ae: 
well. She wasa shrewd observer, and determined he should be up betimes. 
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veil violently, and down came the half-dressed expectant heir, 

“* My dear madam, I hope you are not very ill?” 

She bade him come near, She laughed in his face, and said,— 

“* itis the first of April.” 
_ +¥ow, what life and jollity was here—to make her heir an April fool in her 
waudredth year! 

Now, le y > th 

_ Row, let not any imagine that we are the advocate of sluggards, and indulge 
easieep. As yet we find five or six hours quite enough, but care-not when we 
take it ; and if we do wish occasionall 
- angel ny a minim, and are on tiptoe. Nor would we have any, like 

mson, play t oc Bs 

we aes f , he hypocrite ; for he wrote his panegyric on early rising in bed 
ng = fay. ut we have reached this conclusion—that when we do come to 
hae . sere and yellow leaf,” we will not let it hang shivering to the morning 
winds, a scoff and exhibition to eve 


wiukry blast, and trodden into the earth, but will have it carefully gathered up 
one it be quite withered ; and we have seen many a leaf so carefully laid up os 
between pages of love and poetry ; and though the softer subieaes mal att 
wway, how beautiful are the traces and ramifications of oonsitive life! So ine 
t he, cefiecting honour upon that stock of humanity on w hich it was onc 7 aoe 
aed Aourished—a Cabinet specimen of a bed-lier. - cote iene 
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duced in the manner proposed by the Hon. Member. He thought that grest 
evil would arise from the discussion itself, and although he did not entertain one 
moment’s doubt or hesitation as to the manner in which the majority of the 
House would repudiate the motion, yet he was unwilling that such @ motion 
should be brought forward and made the subject of deliberate discussiun in the 
House. fe had since been informed by an Hon. Gentleman, to whom he owed 
much deference, that there was a technical objection te his motion. i Under 
these circumstances he would not risk so important a matter, and an issue of 
such tremendous magnitude, on an occasion when it might be turned upon a 
mere point of form. He hoped, however, in some mode or other, in /empore et 
loco, when no difficulties of a technica! nature were in the way, to be enabled to 
place on the Journals of the House as strong an expression of his feelings as 
was contained in the notice. He well knew the dexterity of his opponents, and 
the adroitness with which they would turn every technical advantage in favour 
of a proposition as monstrous and unconstitutional (he would not apply the last 
and severest term), as had been made in Parliament since the year 1742—[hear, 
hear]. He withdrew his notice solely on the grounds which he had stated. He 
should not, however, lose sight of the object, either now, or while he had a seat 
in that House—[cheers). pens 

Mr. O'CONNELL said he would not lose sight of his object either—[laughter, 
and“ hear, hear’’]. He was anxious to maintain the harmony of the Consti- 
tution, and auch being the objects of his motion, he should persevere in it. He 
knew no technical objection to the motion, and he was determined to submit it 
to the House, notwithstanding the opinions of the Hon. Member opposite, no 
matter whether these were the result of inspiration from the high quarters of 
absolutism, the camp of Don Carlos, or the columns of the Morning Post. 
He would bring forward his proposition, which should ultimately be decided as 
the people of England would determine. ; 

Mr. GROVE RICE explained. He had already stated that he withdrew his 
motion on technical grounds. ‘There was, however, another reason. If he had 
succeeded in his motion, for which there was but one precedent, and that a has- 
ty one, the Hon. Member for Kilkenny, or some other Hon. Member, could 
again place the expunged motion on the books. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL was glad of the Hon. Member's determination— 
(hear, hear]. It was his (Lord John Russell’s) intention to oppose the Hon. 
Member's motion, as it was his intentionto oppose, whenever it was brought 
forward, the motion of the Hon. and Learned Member for Kilkenny—{hear, 
hear]. It was his (Lord J. Russell’s) opinion that it was the undoubted right of 
that House to introduce Bills to regulate the succession of the Crown, and a re- 
form in the representation of the people in Parliament; so it was likewise the 
undoubted right of that House to introduce a measure for what was called—but 
which he should not call—a reform in the constitution of the other branch of 
the Legislature—[hear, hoar]. Such were the grounds on which he intended to 
oppose the Hon. Member's motion, He was glad, however, the Hon. Member 
had listened to the advice he had received. He (Lord J. Russell) presumed 
that advice’ was given to the Hon. Member by the Right Rev. Prelates inthe 
other House of Parliament—{laughter] ; to remove whom from thence a motion 
had been very lately discussed in this House. Asthe Lords Spiritual had a 
right, which he (Lord J. Russell) was determined to maintain, to sit in the other 
House of Parliament, it would be, ne doubt, paying a very bad compliment to the 
Right Rev. Prelates not to concede the right of discussing the privileges of the 
Lords temporal, after theirs had been discussed—[laughter]. He thoughtit likely 
the Right Rev. Prelates felt somewhat hurt at seeing the motion of the Hon. 
Member—[renewed laughter] placing them and their privileges, as it did, in so 
very invidious a point of view as compared with the lay Lords—{great laughter]. 
Having a great respect for the Right Kev. Prelates, and maintaining, as he did, 
that it was the right of both the Lords spiritual and temporal to sif in the other 
House, he did not intend to make a distinction so invidious as that which the 
Hon. Meinber’s motion was calculated to create—[‘‘ hear, hear, and laughter]. 

—>—— 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS —IRELAND. 


From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

The early incursions of the Carthagenians into Italy ; the wounderful marches 
and unexpected success of Hannibal ; the final conquest of Carthage by Scipio ; 
the Jugarthine war: the seditions of Marius and Scylla; in a word, a long 
course of great and surprising novelties occurring almost yearly on the Medi- 


semper aliquod novi affert, and that as Rome could never expect any peace and 
for the sake of the safety of Rome, Carthage must be destroyed. We are 


settled course of things, can never be expected in Africa, applies but too 
obviously to the unhappy kingdom of Ireland; but most truly grieved should we 
be if the folly and madness of O'Connell and Shiel should lead to any thing like 
a suggestion in the minds of the sober portion of Englishmen, that something 
like the besom of war must also be applied to Ireland to reduce her into submis- 
sion and obedience to orderly government. We may be allowed to say for our- 
selves that we execrate the very name of civil war, but the thought has often 
arisen in our mind, that almost anything would be better than the endless con- 





tinuance of the present system of agitation under which that unhappy country | 


is now suffering. Order must be restored to Ireland, or an appeal must be made 
te arms. ; 
Unfortunately, also, it appears to have become the object of the ministry 


| themselves, and most certainly that of the party writers, to lend their hand to 


this system of agitation, and to throw additional faggots upon a fire which 


| dealt unequally and unfairly with the people of Ireland. Now, what is the 
| truth, what the state of facts as to this part of the charge? It is, first, that 
| the ministers themselves, in the original bill which they brought in, originated 


this difference between the English and Scotch and Irish bills; that the minis- | 
terial Municipal Law Bill for Ireland origina!ly bore no resemblance to the Eng- | 


lish and Scotch bills, and therefore that the Lords, in assuming it as their prin- 
| ciple that a different state of things in the three countries required provisions 
and enactments of a different character, and that equality of protection did not 
necessarily imply identity of laws of regulation, did not therein introduce a new 
rule, but only fullowed the precedent which the ministers themselves had laid 
down for them. Awd, secondly, and more materially, that the original measure 
and ministerial bill gave no other powers to the corporation which they proposed 





leaving, or newly creating in Ireland, than powers to appoint coroners, and to | 


| provide for the watching, lighting, paving, and cleansing the streets, and that 
therefore the Lords, in abolishing the corporations that were to be continued for 
| no other purposes, cannot at most have inflicted any further injury or mischief in 
| Ireland than that of so many corporations already divested of all their power, 
| and that of transferring the administration of these small powers to other boards 
| or authorities appointed specially for such purposes. 
|  Itis impossible, therefore, not to see that the ministerial papers and writers, 
if not the ministry themselves as a body, have some ulterior object than merely 
to express their discontent at the Lords’ amendments; they cannot feel so acute- 
ly what in truth amounts to so little ; their purpose, as we have above said, is to 
employ the present occasion as a further means and opportunity of that agita- 
| tion in Ireland, to which under O'Connell they owe all their Irish influence 
It is with this purpose that Lord Lansdowne took the measure out of the 
, hands of Lord Melbourne, and used that extraordinary language with which he 


| holidays. It is with the same purpose, that Mr. O’Connell published his letter 


| to the Irish people, in which in his usual style he libels all the institutions ot 


the monarchy, and insults all individuals who had opposed his own particular | 


views and party objects. It is also with the same purpose and object, that Mr. 
Shiel passed over to Dublin, and by speech and letter invited all his deluded fol- 
lowers to co-operate in the general work of agitation and insurrection. 

In the last session of parliament, the means and instrument of agitation were 
the Irish Tithe Bill, which the Lords had thrown out, and which the ministry 
were to reintroduce, and to carry through all opposition on the shoulders of an 


acclaiming nation. But the rejection of this bill by the Lords was followed by | 


a state of things very.different from what the Whig ministers and their adhe- 
rents had anticipated,—that is, the people of England evidently attached them- 


selves to the Lords and the Irish clergy, and, as we have repeatedly taken oc- | 


casion to observe, manifested such a Protestant sympathy with the persecuted 
[rish church (upon the occasion of the centenary commemoration of the print- 
ing of the Protestant Bible), as to cool the courage of the Whig ministers in 
their meditated attack upon the Irish Church. Thenceforwards, therefore, we 
have heard little more of the Irish Tithe Bill, and it sleeps, and is to continue 
| to sleep, till some day after Midsummer. The present stalking horse is the 
| Jrish Municipal Law Bill,—this is to overthrow the constitution in church and 
| State; but again we say these gentlemen are reckoning without their host ; the 
| Irish Municipal Law Bill will pass away as quietly andtranquilly as the Irish 
Tithe Bill,—a few long and angry speeches in the Commons,a little more di- 
rect sedition from Mr. O'Connell, and something very like treasonable excite- 
ment to civil warfrom Mr. Shiel, and the sessions will be @ver: the harvest 
will be begun,—and the Irish Municipal Law as little thought of as is the Irish 


Tithe Bill. is 2 
THE ULTIMA RATIO. 


From the Times. 


Now we, on ordinary oceasions, should be slow to appeal to force, least of all | 


| could we feel disposed to do so for the decision of a question between two na- 
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terranean coast of Africa, gave origin to the known Roman proverb, that Africa | 
quiet, and perhaps eventually any safety, whilst Carthage remained ; therefore, | 


afraid, that the first part of this proverb, namely, that peace, order, and a tranquil | 


threatens to bring down the social edifice. To provoke still further the fierce | 
and heated portion of the Irish populace, the ministerial cry now is, that the | 
Irish Municipal Law, as amended by the Lords, is but a mere mockery upon the | 
Irish people, and, that in making a distinction between the English and Scotch | 
Municipal Law Bills and that which is now offered to Ireland, the Lords have 


sent back the bill into the House of Commons just previously tothe present | 








tions bound together by the sacred ties of a legislative union. But, if pry 
Irish spouters think to bully the English people out of the institution of the 
English peerage, by blustering of the millions at the disposal of their “ exciti 
eloquence,”—we say, if this is to be the nature of the struggle, in God’s ana 
let itcome atonce! Not in the spirit of ‘conscious superiority, so much as jn 
that of a continually-outraged forbearance which can endure no longer, we take 
this ultimate view of the question. If Ireland will not be governed by law she 
must be governed by force. In other words, if the law in that country cannot be 
asserted by reason of the resistance of these boasted millions, means must be 
taker to make that law respected and obeyed. Most of all, are we Englishmen 
justified, when a rebellious proposition for the overthrow of one of the estates 
of the realm is made to Parliament and the country, under a threat that, if re. 
jected, the Irish * millions” are to assume an invincible attitude—most of all 
we repeat, are we Englishmen justified in reminding these invincible millions 
that what has been may be again; that they have been vanquished once, and 
that rather than see those institutions in church and state which. we have inheri- 
ted from our forefathers destroyed by the machinations of their insolent and 
heartless leaders, we must be compelled, however reluctantly, to vanquish them 
once more. It is painful, very painful, to usto employ this language with 
reference to any portion of our fellow-subjects. But the duty is forced upon us, 
We, who have baffled all honourable foes by land and sea, are not to be “ fright- 
ened from our propriety” by demagogues brawling of their unreasoning millions, 
Within the walls of Parliament there is a fair field for the discussion of eve 
great political principle. This Parliament is abundantly competent and admirably 
adapted to legisiating for all the real wants and reasonable wishes of a free 
ple. Any man who has a political design, for the attainment of which such an 
institution is inadequate, has a design necessarily fatal to the existence of our 
constitutional monarchy. If such a man, seeking out of doors for that support 
to his views which he despairs of obtaining in the two branches of the legislature 
as by law established, should excite popular commotion and vainly hope to extort 
from the fears of Englishmen that which their deliberate judgment has refused 
him, that man must be taught that fear is as little an element of our political as 
of our martial character. And when, with self-deluding misrepresentation, he 
points to the concession of the Catholic claims as having been yielded by the 
fears of the government of that day, we tell him that the Duke of Wellington 
did not yield to anything short of that to which every statesman must bow— 
namely, the force of public opinion. 

From the Morning Chronicle. 

The Irish are too well schooled in the science of political warfare to play the 
enemy's game. They prefer the peaceful attainment of their rights to the ex- 
tortion of privileges by violent means. Strong in the righteousness of their 
cause—strong in the sympathy of the people of England and Scotland, whose 
liberties are not safe while a majority of about eighty Tory peers have it in their 
| power to baffle the nation’s hopes, to thwart a liberal and an enlightened admin- 
istration, as they would cherish and abet a-corrupt one, and to ride rough-shod 
over the House of Commons—strong in the protection of that wise and pater- 
nal government which has earned the unmitigable enmity of all that is mis- 
chievous, corrupt, and base in the land, by its zeal to promote the welfare, by 
enlarging and fortifying the privileges, of the people, and strong in the honour 
and consistency of the House of Commons, aided by all that is virtuous and 
prudent in the peerage—thus strengthened and sustained, the Irish, conscious 
of success though sternly bent upon obtaining a full measure of justice, are, as 
far as the feelings of the Tories are concerned, provokingly tranquil in the 
midst of their injuries and wrongs. 

WHAT HAVE THE MINISTRY DONE? 
"rom the Morning Herald. 

Whether we attribute the conduct of his Majesty’s ministers during the last 
week to mere folly, or to something worse—to want of proper understanding 
of their own duty, or to a corrupt understanding with Mr. O'Connell, there can 
| be no doubt of the fact, that they have acted a part worthy of the highest cen- 
sure. Instead of endeavouring to impart something like certainty to public 
views, and calmness to the public feeling, before adjourning the Houses of Par- 
liament for a greater length of time than is usual at this season of the year, 
they have done all in their power to produce a precisely opposite effect. They 
| make declarations in either House calculated to raise the strongest feelings of 
| suspicion and indignation on the part of the Conservatives—of lively hope on 
the part of those who love disturbance, and the strife which leads to revolution; 
| and no sooner have they done this, than Parliament is adjourned, and the three 
kingdoms are to be left in all the excitement of vague, yet agitating anticipa- 
| tion, until Parliament shall re-assemble. 


NEW SYSTEM OF AGITATION. 
From the Times. 
We have received from three several quarters copies of an ‘‘ agitating epis- 
| tle” from Dublin. Let the English public learn from the contents of this mis- 
sive to set a proper value upon the petitions from “all Ireland,’’ which are sure 
to be paraded in the House of Commons on its re-assembling. ‘They will ob- 
viously not be worth a straw as expressions of public opinion; they will have 
| been dictated from the Corn-Exchange in Dublin; and the secrecy attempted 
| to be enforeed by those who suggest them are palpable evidence of the sneak- 
ing scoundrelism of the whole affair. O’Connell himself must have suggested 
the scheme, which, however, for its suicidal disingenuousness is worth a mo- 
ment’s inspection. Shameless and wicked as this epistle is, we confess it gives 
| us some consolation in the evidence it affords of how very hardly pressed these 
minnows of mischief must be to get up agitation in Ireland on this subject. 
Mark their language :—‘‘ A day, an hour, must not be lost,” &c. ; ** already our 
silence has been used as an argument against us.” ‘Let us awaken each 
other to the necessities of this crisis... What unredeemable ruffians are these 
agitators! Here we have proof, under their own hands, that the people would 
be quiet if the agitators would let them. Oh, let not England forget this: let 
| us learn from this pestilent production who it is that sharpens the Whiteboy's 
pike, and gives it the direction that death’s heads and cross-bones too plainly 
indicate. 





From the Morning Post. 

A circular letter, a copy of which is now before us, has been addressed to the 
local agitator or agitators of every town, village, and rural district in Ireland, 
bearing the name of Arthur French, and concocted, as the document imports, by 
acentral club of agitators in Dublin; that is to say, by the committee of which 
we have already recorded the public proceedings, and among whom Mr. Henry 
| Grattan, Mr. Shiel, and Mr. Sergeant Woulfe bear very prominent parts. But, 
as our readers will very soon be aware, these worthies do not confine themselves 
to public proceedings. They understand and practise that system of secret affi- 
liation of which they and their friends in both countries pretended to be such 
determined opponents when, in order to secure to themselves an exclusive field 
and an uncontrolled range in political machination, they laboured to destroy the 
loyal Orange associations. The postscript of Mr. Arthur French’s letter to the 
whole affiliation of agitators throughout Jreland is the most important part of that 
document. It is in the following words :—‘ You will perceive the propriety of 
not allowing this letter to pass into the hauds of any but friends, or to be pubs 
lished in the newspapers.’””’ This O'Connell trick shows among other things 
that the aversion manifested by the party of late to secret political associations 
aud proceedings was a mere hypocritical pretence, having no other object than 
that which it seems they have obtained, of securing to themselves a monopoly 
of whatever advantages such secret associations can bestow. Copies of the 
circular to which the above postscript is attached have been promulgated, we 
know, by thousands and tens of thousands. And we do not know that its con- 
tents have been exposed, except in the instance of the single copy, which has 
been multiplied for the purpose of apprising Protestants of what is going on, and 
which had been sent by mistake to an individual not included in the affiliated 
conspiracy. The instructions issued by the central board, of which Mr. Grattan 
and Mr. Shiel, under the instructions of Mr. O'Connell, are the managers, ought 
not to be withheld from our readers. They will produce thousands of petitions 
from Ireland on the subject of the Corporation Bill, all to be ready for presenta- 
tion in a day or two at the utmost after Parliament re-assembles. Had the post- 
script to the letter been obeyed by all who received it, as it has been obeyed we 
believe by all but one, these countless petitions might have been imposed upon 
the imperial legislature and upon the people of Great Britain as the spontaneous, 
unprompted expression of the feelings and wishes of the Irish nation. The 
petitions will now, however, be taken at their true value. 

From the Morning Chronicle. ' 

If ministers were not supported by the people of England and Scotland in 
their endeavours to do justice to Ireland, it would be madness in them to pursue 
their present policy. But they not only are so supported, but would lose the 
support were they to pursue a different course. The people of England will 
not suffer any men to retain power on any Ojber condition than that of doing 
justice to Ireland. ‘This is the compulsion under which ministers act, and this 
is the grand source of the strength of the Irish. The Tories may rest assured 
that the people of England and Scotland will never allow themselves to be dupes 
| of the miserable policy by which the inhabitants of one part of the United 
| Kingdom were arrayed against another. The denial of justice to Ireland is 
an insult to England. 

“ LOOK UPON THIS PORTRAIT AND ON THAT.” 
| From the Globe 
| The Times gravely states that the Lords have only introduced such trifling 
alterations of detail as these—that no town council exists ; that the inhabitants 


| shall have no control over those by whom they are governed, and by whom 

ne | 
| taxes for local purposes are to be levied ; and that the corporate property shall 
still be administered by the old corrupt corporators. These trifling details, how- 


| ever, are known to both parties to be the very essence of the measure. In 
i 
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:» which it was introduced to the Lords it would have been the means 
pan ot the reign of faction, of introducing—slowly, perhaps, but surely 
habits of order and unanimity, and of ensuring the due administration of jus- | 
~e: while, as altered, it will have, itis true, the effect of destroying an evil | 
po but it will introduce one in its place liable to variation with every change 
* overnment, and open to abuses against which no efficient safeguard can be 
oevided ; and, as far as it extends, it will place the Irish in the position in 
nich France is now placed, of having everything done by authority, and no- 
thing by the people. These are the two pictures, * the counterfeit presentment 
of two brothers,” and between them the Commons have to decide. One thing 
appears certain. Whether the differenees between the two measures be great 
or smali, the one would be accepted with gratitude by Ireland, the other would 
be rejected with disdain. The less the differences, therefore, the greater the 
reason for not offering that which it is previously known will not be accepted. 


From the Spectator. 

The great outrage upon Ireland has produced its natural consequences. ‘The 
population of that country seems to have risen ¢n masse, to testify its indigna- 
tion at the conduct of the Peers. Never before was the movement of the Irish 
millions against their oppressors so universal, simultaneous, and energetic. 
The Reformers of Dublin had scarcely time to set the example of meeting to 
protest and petition, before it was followed in numerous places in the counties 
of Cork, Tipperary, Kildare, Antrim, Clare, Kerry, Limerick, Louth, King 8, 
Carlow, Meath, and Kilkenny. From every county, city, town, and parish in 
Ireland, petitions, more or less numerously signed, will be sent tu the House of, 


Lord Stanley, the terms of which are the following :—Lord Stanley on Wed- 









tices of motion gi 


nesday next, when Lord Morpeth proposes the second reading of the Irish 
Chorch Bill, will move by way of amendment, for leave to bring in “a bill for 
the conversion of tithe composition into rent-charges, and for the 

thereof, and for the better distribution of ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland.” 
The discussion on this question is deserving of deep attention from the coun- 
try. It will show who are the real reformers as regards the Irish Church ; 
what is the true nature of the talked-of surplus; and furthermoré) the only 
grounds on which the question can be entertained by a Protestant Legislature. 
The subject could not be in better hands than in those of Lord Stanley, and we 
doubt not that he will be decisively supported. 

In Bell’s Weekly Messenger of the 29th we find the following account of a 
o~ for transmitting stock intelligence between London and Paris in twenty 

ours :— 

A plan has been organised, it appears, by which information ef the prices of 
the funds in Paris can be conveyed to this market in about twenty hours. The 
exact nature of it is not known, but there is little doubt that for the land portion 
of the distance telegraphic signals are used, and that pigeons are employed for 
crossing the Channel. No buildings have been erected for the purpose, but the 
parties, it is said, have merely availed themselves of such houses as could be 
procured at corresponding distances. The last French station is somewhere 
near Boulogne, from whence the intelligence is conveyed by pigeons to the 
neighbourhood of Folkestone, and thence to London by a series of telegraphic 








Commons. The excitement is not confined to the Cathelics : the Protestants 


feel the wrongs of a common country, and appropriate to themselves a full share | ported by the Paris capitalists. 


of the insult which the Peers have cast upon the nation at large. 

From twenty to thirty thousand persons attended the Dublin meeting on Mon- 
day. This was a formidable display of physical force ; and the language of the 
speeches and resolutions was of that bold and decisive character befitting men 
who, conscious of injury, know that they also possess the means of redress. 
The claim of the Irish is to be placed on a perfect equality, in every respect, with 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. ‘The Union entitles them to take this high ground. 
They never will, as they never ought to rest, until the oppressive and insulting 
distinctions, set up by the Tories as a justification of their tyranny, are utterly 
abolished. One of the Dublin resolutions calls upon “ their brethren, the Peo- 
ple of England and Scotland, to cooperate with them in obtaining for Ireland 
the full benefits of those free institutions which the Irish People and the Irish 
Representatives in Parliament have been so mainly instrumental in securing for 


signals. The project is supposed to be of French origin, and to be chiefly sup- 
It seems to go on with sufficient regularity, as 
the pigeons in crossing the water are not subject to so many accidents as in the 
attempt to work the whole distance in that manner, and which very often ren- 
dered the plans of the speculators abortive. ‘The operations are commenced in 
Paris on the close of business on the bourse, and the result usually reaches 
London by two or half-past two o'clock on the following day. The knowledge 
of this arrangement may be useful for the public, by putting them on their 
guard against the advantage to be gained over them by the possession of intel- 
ligence which cannot arrive by any other mode of communication till the suc- 
ceeding day. It need not be pointed out how great the advantage must have 
been recently, of knowing the change of ministry in Spain, for example, 24 
hours before the rest of the public. 

Mr. O'Connell attempted, on the 30th May, to introduce a petition from 
Dublin, against the return of Messrs. Hamilton and Price, as members from 








Great Britain.” This appeal must not be made in vain. The English are slow 
to move, in comparison with the more exciteable Irish; but symptoms of the 
desired cooperation are visible. Preparations are making for a great meeting in 
the Tower Hamlets ; and we perceive from the provincial papers, that in Taun- 
tun, Exeter, Bath, Rochester, Bury St. Edmunds’s, and other places, meetings 
have been or will be held immedialy, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament 
to reject the Lyndhurst Bill. The idea of a compromise has never been started 
out of the circles of Parliament. 


DUBLIN MEETING—AGITATION. 


On Monday, the great meeting was held in the Cobourg Gardens. The num- \ cumstances, by the events in France and Belgium, by the abolition of the 


bers present are variously stated at from 15,000 to 30,000: the correspondent 
of the Times estimates them at from 15,000 to 20,000. All admit that it was, 
numerically, a most formidable display. The platform was crowded with noble- 
men, Members of the House of Commons, barristers, bankers, and merchants ; 
many of whom had never before taken part publicly in politics. We give a few 
of the principal names—the Earl of Miltown, Lord Killeen, Lord Dalzell; Mr. 


Sergeant Woulfe, Mr. Shiel, Mr. Henry Grattan, Mr. C. Fitzsimon, Mr. Ball, | *f@ to the 20th of March inclusive. 


Mr. James Power, Mr. Finn, Members of Parliament; Colonel Allen, Mr. John 
Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Pigott, and Mr. Callaghan. 
chair and opened the business of the day, in a very energetic speech. 
described the working of the Lyndhurst Bill. 

«What are the effects of the bill which the House would force down our 
unwilling throats? How will it affect my Catholic fellow countrymen, by 
whom I am now, I believe, for the chief part surrounded? Why, it will work 
thus—You, my Catholic fellow countrymen, are allowed to vote for the return 
of Members of Parliament, but not at the election of a Common Councilman. 
You may have seats in the senate of our great nation, but not at the board of | 
Aldermen. You may have seats in the senate of our great nation, but not at a | 
civic feast. In fact, to a Catholic senator may be intrusted safely the con- 
struction of laws on which the lives, liberties, and happiness of his fellow 
countrymen depend ; but absolute and palpable ruin would ensue, and dire con- | 
fusion overtake the land, if a Catholic Lord Mayor were intrusted with the de- | 
licate task of carving a haunch of venison. Such is the precious legislation , 
which is attempted to be forced upon us. They did not dare to assert, keeping 
perhaps in mind the eloquence of a Grattan and a Curran, that you were unable 





Lord Milt took the | 98s to the machinery. 
wi He thus | Bir, and there saluted the Sultan’s authority with 21 guns, to the astonishment 


the Irish capital in the place of himself and his late colleague. It was opposed, 
however, by the Attorney General, whereupon Mr. O’Connell withdrew the 
petition. 
A petition was also presented on the seme day against the late election return 
of Kilkenny. The Supply Bill was also for a time under consideration. 
European Congress.—A letter from Mentz states that preparations are making 

| by Prince Metternich, for a great European Congress, to be held at Johannes- 
| burgh, in August or September, in which all the great powers are to be repre- 
sented. The treaties of Vienna having been in several respects annulled by cir- 


/ constitution of Poland, by interventions of all kinds, it will be considered whe- 
ther fresh stipulations should not be entered into, in harmony with the present 

} state of Europe, and which should be at once acknowledged and signed by all 
| the powers. Galignani says, ** We give very slight credence to the contents of 
this letter.” 
The Euphrates Expedition. —The letters relative to the Euphrates expedition 
The two steamers, after great trouble and 
extraordinary difficulty, had been got afloat, manned, and equipped, without any 
The larger one, the Euphrates, has made a rapid trip to 


salt, which is generally mixed with muriate of lime. 
the boarding and mouldings above the chimney, should be soaked with a streng 


solution of copperas: The colour is here of no consequetice, as these boasde 
are always painted. 
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By the North America, from Liverpool, we have received our regular files te - 


the 3lst of May. 


The most important intelligence from Great Britain relates to the Irish Cor- 
poration Bill, which was, it will be recollected, altered, amended, and purified 
by the House of Lords, and sent back to the Commons. During a short 
recess, the greatest efforts have been made to excite and stir up popular 
feeling in the sister isle, and not entirely, it would seem, without success." A 
great meeting was called in Dublin, at which were present a large nem- 
ber of influential men, among others Lord Killeen. Lord Miltown on thet: 
occasion made a highly dramatic speech, which was much applauded by bis 
audience. He told his countrymen that they were slaves, for they could sit: 
in Parliament, but could not eat a civic dinner at the public expense, if the Lords 
were allowed to have their own way! Whereupon, a great tumult arose ; im 
deed such a disclosure was well calculated to produce iniestine commotion. 
But we leave the lucubrations of this gentleman to those who have a taste for- 
them, and proceed to some other points on the same subject. 

It is perfectly clear that during the late recess, every expedient has been 
resorted to in order to get up a popular excitement, such as was created by the 
Reform Bill—but the success of the scheme has been mainly confined to Ire- 
Jand. It is true, however, that the Irish feeling has been responded to in Bath 
and other places, but it has by no means become general, either in England or 
Scotland. Mr. O’Connell employed his time in making an agitation excursion 
to Ipswich, Bungay, and other places, in some of which his reception was fa~ 
vourabie in others the reverse. At Ipswich the Tories or the Blues, as he call- 
ed them, offered sundry interruptions to his speech interlarded with hisses and 
groans, insomuch that he on two or three occasions addressed himself. to. them 
specially, 

As the reconsideration of the Bill has not yet taken place in either House, it is 
difficult to say how far the agitation above described will effect their deliberations. 
We are of opinion, however, that the newspapers have extravagantly overrated - 
matters. In Ireland, doubtless, the excitement, is considerable, but in England, - 
the indignation, as it is termed, ix only upon the surface of society. In fact we 
have no expectation that England, will be wrought into a tempest of agitation 
by any Irish Reform question whatever. 

We have however dealt fairly by our subscribers and given them for perusal 
copious extracts from papers of different parties, and to these we refer thems. 

Lord Melbourne has not yet appeared in Parliament or in public, and it is dif- 
ficult to say how his affair with Mr. Norton stands. The papers are remarkably 
silent—even those opposed to the Noble Premier in politics. This is perhaps 





of the natives, ‘This test has decided the good qualities of the Euphrates for 
the service for which she was constructed. The Tigris was detained for some 
stores, lately carried to Syria by his Majesty’s ship Columbine ; but it was ex- 
pected that in a day or two Colonel Chesney, with both steamers, would com- 
tence his course down the stream. 
London, May 28. 

We have received accounts from Madrid to the 19th inclusive, together with 

the French papers of Thursday. 


accounted for from his remarkable personal popularity. He has a general ac- 
| quaintance with public men and public writers, and is a general favourite. 

The state of affairs in Spain is any thing but satisfactory to those whose feel. 
| ings are enlisted on the side of the Queen. The removal of Mendizaba} has 
| caused much dissatisfaction, and rendered his successor so unpopular that the 
| Cortes have refused to give him any support. In this state of things it has been 


| suggested that the Cortes might be dissolved with advantage, and a new election 


No fresh disorders had taken place in Madrid, nor was there any talk of Men- | resorted to ; but the agitation of the public mind was too great to adopt to such 


dizabal’s resuming the Ministry. The interpellations, as the French phrase is, 
addressed in the Chamber of Procuradores on the 17thto M. Isturitz were 
firmly and successfully met by him. In financial matters the new Minister had 


not the same success, the agents of Mr. Rothschild in Madrid having refused to | 
pay the advance of thirty millions of francs, which that capitalist had agreed to | . . ‘ 
Lord J. Hay | affair before St. Sebastian, but the men appear to be in readiness to resume offen~ 


give to Mendizabal, and which was alluded to in the Chamber. 


an expedient. Mendizabal will probably be induced to return to the Cabinet, an 
event that would immediately restore order,—such order as usually reigns in hex 
' Majesty’s dominions. 

The British Legion has not performed any achievement since the successfot 





to legislate for yourselves ; there was no concealment of the cloven foot of | affived at St. Sebastian on the 20th, with more vessels of war and steam boats. | sive operations, and are in good spirits in consequence of their recent success and 
bigotry, but the assertion was openiy made, that as you did not profess the same There are five in all. Hernaniand Passages were instantly to be attacked and | the activity with which Lord J, Hay and the British squadron now supports them. 
creed with the ruling bigots of the day, you were unworthy to be intrusted with | 9¢upied. 


the privileges enjoyed by your English and Scotch fellow countrymen.” 
AGITATION IN THE COUNTRY. 

Inthe provinces, agitation has been commenced with great vigour. The 
Dublin correspondent of the Times says— 

“It is quite manifest that the Ministerialists of all shades, including the aris- 
tocratic Whigs, as well absentee as resident Irish proprietors, are determined to 
work up the agitation with vigour and earnestness. Meath is the first county | 
to enter the lists as an auxiliary to the Association recently formed at the Corn 
Exchange. The High Sheriff of that county, Mr. Henry Meredyth has con- | 
vened a meeting for Wednesday next, at the Court-house of Navan, ‘to peti- | 
tion Parliament for a speedy and satisfactory settlement of the Tithe question, | 
and also to express the strong sense we entertain of the injustice done to Ireland 
by refusing a measure of Municipal Reform based on the same principles as 
the acts recently passed for England and Scotland.’ These are the words of 
the requisition ; to which are attached the names of the Marquis of Headfort, 
the Earls of Fingall, Miltown, and Essex, Lords Gormanstown, Killen, Clon- | 
curry, Sherborne, and Talbert de Malahide; John Cantwell, the Roman Ca- | 
tholic Bishop of Meath; the Honourable T. Barnewali, Sir Patrick Bellew, | 
M. P., Sir William Somerville, Sir Thomas Chapman, Sir William De Bathe, | 
Morgan O'Connell, M. P., and Henry Grattan, M. P. Then follow a number | 
of Deputy-Lieutenants and Magistrates, several parish-priests, and upwards of | 
200 Radical freeholders, closing with Robert Mullen, the Secretary of the Meath 
County Club.’ Iam thus particular in describing this requisition, in order to 
apprize you of the efforts thus early made to promote and extend the present 


‘agitation campaign.’ Arrangements are in progress fot meetings in other coun- 
ties,”’ 


——- 
By the North America. 

Parliament re-assembled on Monday, the 30th of May, for the despatch of 
business. 

The Spanish Cortes was dissolved on the 28d of May by M. Isturitz. His 
friends in Paris consider this act little less than criminal in the present state of 
the country, and they say he should have preferred resignation to dissolving the 
Cortes. Fears were entertained at Madrid that the public tranquillity would be 
disturbed. 

_The French papers do not possess much interest at the present moment. 
The journals were occupied with speculations upon the change of Ministry at 
Madrid, the effect of the visits of the French princes to Berlin, and with the | 
affairs of England. 


The London Mercantile Journal of the 3lst May remarks, that money has 
been very scarce, and discounts amongst the bill Brokers, which recently were 
at 3 1-4 por cent. have been 4 1-2, and difficult of accomplishment on those | 
terms. The scarcity of money is attributed to the Bank of England. 


German papers to the 25th state that the Russian government had ordered | 
some further confiscations of the property of the unfortunate exiles of Puland. 
Tribunals in Hanover had pronounced very severe sentences against Dr Konig | 
and several others, who had been convicted of political offences. Accounts 
from Persia, through the Turkish Ambassador, states that the Schah had re- | 
solved to reduce Herat and Khiara, and 30,000 Persians were advancing against | 
Chorasan. Tranquillity prevailed in the whole Persian empire, and the influ- 
ence of Russia was very great. 

Accounts from St. Sebastian tu the 23d had been received in England by the 
Royal Tar steamer. General Evans was making preparations to attack Pas- 
Sages on the 25th; the troops composing the British Legion were in the high- 


€st spirits, and flushed with the result of theit victorious feat at St. Sebastian; | served by wetting them with muddy water taken from a hole dug in red clayey 


they sanguinely looked forward to a favourable issue. Lord John Hay sailed in | 
the Phenix steamer, from St. Sebastian, on the afternoon of the 23d, for the | 
Purpose of reconnoitering Passages, and unfortunately grounded on a rock, | 
when near the latter place. Many Carlist soldiers almost immediately appeer- | 
ed on a hill which overlooked the steamer, from whence (luckily, having no ar- | 
tillery) they commenced firing musketry ; but a few shells 


| ment to pass through her territory, to join General Evans. 


We perceive at length. by accounts from Bayonne,that the French government | 


have broken the non-intervention system, and have permitted a Spanish regi- 


It is ramoured on ’Change that an express was sent yesterday to Madrid, by 


a first-rate mercantile house, offering to M. Isturitz, the new minister, a loan of 


six millions sterling, at the price of fifty; and likewise it is believed by many 
persons, with reference to letters from Madrid, that M. Mendizabal will accept 
office with M. Isturitz, provided the Queen will accede to the removal of General 
Cordova and the three Inspectors-General of the army.—Sun. 


—=— 
EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 

[ We have received the following ingenious article from a much valued friend 
in Halifax. It appeared originally in the ** Recorder” of that place, and is the 
production of a self-taught philosopher, who, like our Basket Maker, owes his 
fame to his genius, rather than to friends or early education ] 


This avgurs, that | Chief, is completely occupied with Court intrigues or their results. 
| sooner or later, French troops will march into Spain. The great crisis is rapidly | Generai has with him thirty battalions of Spanish troops. 

| approaching, and we may expect to hear almost every hour of a general battle | 
| —the contending armies being now in presence of one another.— Sun. 


| in all their enterprizes. ‘The uncertain state of things at Madrid, however, 
| paralyzes all efforts, as the attention of Gen. Cordova, the Commander-in- 


The - 





The accounts from Upper Canada relative to the elections, are of the most 
cheering kind. Several loyal and constitutional members have already beem 
elected, while men of the opposite party are generally at the foot of the Polls. 
Even Mr. Bidwell and Mr. Perry, the leading persons of the discontented, and 
| now disconsolate party, are far behind their opponents, and it is exceedingly 
| doubtful if either will be returned. Mr. McKenzie is in a similar predicament. 
This extraordinary and sudden reaction must produce its effects on the minds 

of the Cabinet at home, and convince them of the policy, indeed the necessity, 
of abandoning the wretched system hitherto pursued, and supporting consti- 
| tutional principles. It is by this course alone that Sir Francis Head has wrought 


| such a salutary change in the feelings of the people, and by so doing has in. al? 





Extinguishing and preventing Fires.—As it frequently happens, that a fire | probability saved the Province. 


which proves very destructive to property, might have been checked at its com- | 
mencement, by an additional Engine or two, it should be generally known, that | 





Lord Altamont, son of the Marquess of Sligo, and two other sons of the same 


there are several substances which will greatly increase the extinguishing | nobleman, sailed yesterday in the packet, for Liverpool. They have made an 
powers of water, that may always be procured in every Town, even in the time | oytensive tour in the United States and the Canadas. 


of a nre. When clean wateris thrown upon wood exposed to a strong heat, it 
is very quickly evaporated, and the wood is as easily set on fire as ever, but if a 


From the ex- | time for the mail. 


In reply to a subscriber in Cobourg, we beg to state, that it is often impossi- 


| portion of clay is mixed with the water, a coat will be left upon the wood, | ble to printa sufficient number of Supplements to supply every subscriber im 
| which will make it impossible for a small spark to kindle it. 


In such cases we consign as large a number as possible te 


periments made in Sweden in the year 1793, by Messrs. Van Akon, and | the Post Masters, relying on them to make the distribution with as much impas- 


Nystroem, it appears that strong solutions of Allam, Copperas. or common | 


salt, mixed with ‘the greatest quantity of clay that will leave it sufficiently fluid 


tiality as they can. Were we to wait for the full number to be wrought off in all 


tu be used by the engine, are equal to at least twenty times as much water, for | ©28e8, we should fail in the main object of our eflorts—that of sending early im- 


the purpose of extinguishing fires. 


wood with two doors and two windows, externally and internally besmeared | ; ; 
with tar, filled with faggots, tar, and rosin, and having faggots on the roof, was | The Musical Library: No. XXX. From various causes we have been com- 


, Seton fire at both windows ; in a few minutes it was ina violent blaze. A 
| mixture in water of equal parts of clay, copperas and salt, (the clay an 


copperas first dried and powered) was then played on it with a little engine, 
which threw water only twenty feet, aud had an orifice to the spoutof a quarter 
of aninch. In six minutes the fire was extinguished, except in the bundles of 
faggots, at the corner, and in some chinks. ‘Twenty one gallons of the mixture 
were used’’—* Eighteen barrels tarred within and without in fall blaze, were ex- 
tinguished ih half a minute with a mixture of strong brine and slacked lime’’— 
‘+A house built of wood rendered incombustable, and filled with combustible 


| materials was set fire to, the sides appeared red hot externally, it was allowed 


to burn till all the combustibles were consumed, yet the house received no 
injury.’ Whena fire breaks out in town, all the pickle of fish or meat that can 
be procured should be used, and some persons employed in making muddy water ; 
this can be easily done in frosty weather in cellars which are not floored :—a 
few shovel-fulls of earth may be thrown into a tub of water and well stirred, 
the stones and gravel will immediately subside, and the muddy weter will be of 
far more value for wetting the roofs of buildings exposed te the shower of 
sparks, than that which is clear. A number of years back ia the latter end of 
May, after an uncommonly dry season, on a very windy day fires broke out in 
the woods near Halifax which burnt several buildings, and some miles of fence, 
besides killing the wood on some thousands of acres. A house and barn in 
Dartmouth in at least as exposed a situation, as any that were burnt, were pre- 


soil, like that on the southeast side of the Citadel hill. The buildings were to 


| 





leeward of, and very near to the woods; the sparks fell like a shower of snow, | p 
the inmates continued throwing the muddy water over them till the hot smoke | perty of the work, we may add that there is an agreeable melange of overtures, 
compelled them to retire to prevent suffocation; an hour elapsed before they | favourite movements, from approved symphonies, airs, glees, duetts, &c_ 


| were able to return, when they found out-houses, fences, and every thing which | 


“A House ten feet square built of dry | telligence to our readers beyond the lines. 





led to postpone, from time to time, the notice of this truly valuable work. 
f the cultivation of a sound taste in music be an object of importance in re- 


| fined society—and to doubt it would.be a moral heresy—then the publication 


on which we are here descanting, deserves the patronage of every one possess- 
ing a musical ear. There is nothing admitted into its pages that is not under 
the stamp of a recognised master in the science, and that has not undergone- 
the fiery ordeal of public judgment with success. The original score of these: 
beautiful morceauz is given in all practicable cases, so that the purchaser re- 
ceives not only the melodies but the spirit of the composers; for it must be 
conceded that in the harmonies much more than in the airs of a composition, 
that spirit subsists, and in it also the genius of the author is elicited. 

The Musical Library commends itself to public encouragement in a variety of 
ways. It is admitted that few sorts of typography are more precarious, as re- 
gards correctness, than that of music; because few compositors understand the 
minute and relative differences of the marks in it; and hence important errors 
may be in the copy, of which an ordinary proof-reader would be quite uncen- 
scious. In this edition those errors are carefully avoided, which makes it evi- 
dent that the proofs are read by a sound musician. In the second place the 
notes are extremely clear, bold, and legible ; thirdly, the paper is very strong and 
fit for its purpose ; fourthly, there is an immense quantity (to say nothing of 
the quality) for the price ; and, fifthly, the selection is so judiciously diversified 
that it ia suitable for any kind of musical party. With respect to this last pro- 


In addition to the musical text there are parts called ** Supplements to the 


having been thrown| .. i ical Library” consisting of biographies of the principal masters, remarks on 
among them from the Phcenix, by Lord John Hay’s directi | was wood near the house burnt, but they had not been set on fire in any | Musical Li g grap e princip: 


ons, the greater part | 


Precipitately disappeared. An express from Lord John Hay, communicating 
the critical situation of the Phan 


art 


the science of music, critical notices of operas, and other compositions, &c. &e. 


Soapboilers Ley is nearly equal to brine for extinguishing fire. A mixture of | The Supplement, however, may be purchased separately from the music, er 


Royal ‘T'ar was leaving, when Capt, fortunately reached St. Sebastian as the | ..1, and copperas dissolved has no greater effect than salt pickle alone in the | left out; but it is a valuable addition to the Musical Library, and contains much 


: ptain Symons proceeded instantly to that ves- 
sel’s assistance, 


towed off 


a the rocke with little or no percep'ible damage, and returned to St. 
Sebastian. 


Lt. Chadwick died of his wounds on the 22d inst. 
The London Times of May 31 says—Perhaps one of the most important no- 


and within fifty minutes after his arrival alongside, she was | 


| firsr instance, but when strongly heated it will form muriatic acid, which has a 


powerful! effect in extinguishing fire, when in a state of vapour. 
{ 


useful information on that subject. In fine we are bound to express our opinion 
that this work stands greatly pre-eminent in its class } it is justly calculated to. 


Floors ought occasionally to be wet, with a strong solution of allum applied | refine the taste and correct the ear, and well deserves the most arhple eneourage- 
boiling hot, near to the fire-place or stove, as it will render them less combusti- | ment from all who are admirers of so fascinating yet rational an accomplish 
| ble without staining the wood like copperas, or attracting moisture like common | ment. The work is for sale by Mr. Wm, Jackson, Cedar street. 










NAVAL AND MILITARY ACTIONS. 


It is observed by Mr. Hume, that actions are seldom, if ever, so decisive at 
sea as they are on land; a remark suggested by the repeated indecisive actions 
between the English and Dutch in the reign of Charles II ; but which aflords a 
striking proof of the danger of generalising from too limited a collection of 
facts. Had he extended his retrospect further, he would have observed that 
the most decisive and important of all actions recorded in history have been 
fought at sea; that‘the battle of Salamis rolled back from Greece the tide of 
Persian invasion ; that of Actium gave a master to the Roman world; that of 
Lepanto arrested for ever the dangers of Mabometan invasion in the South of 
Europe; and that of La-Hogue checked, for nearly a century, the maritime 
efforts of the house of Bourbon. Equally important in its consequences as 
the greatest of these achievements, the battle of Trafalgar not only at once 
‘secured the independence of England and destroyed all Napoleon's hopes of 
maratime greatness, but annihilated fur half a century the navies of France and 
Spain. 

"The losses of the Moscow campaign were repaired in six months; even the 
terrible overthrow of Leipsic was almost obliterated bythe host which was 
wwarshalled round the imperial eagles at Waterloo! but from the shock of Tra- 
faigar the French navy never recovered ; and during the remainder of the war, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of Napoleon, no considerable fleet with the 
tricolour flag was ever seen at sea. Error frequently attends hasty or partial in- 
duction ; but from a sufficiently broad and extenaive view of human affairs, con- 
clusions of general and lasting certainty may be formed. 

Lord Collingwood estimates the killed and wounded at Trafalgar, where the 
French navy was in a manner annihilated, * at several thousands ;” while the 
Moscow campaign, where four hundred thousand men perished, was found in- 
sufficient to beat down the military power of Napoleon. The battle of Trafal- 
gar affords a decisive proof that it is owing to no peculiar mauceuvre, ill under- 
stood by others, of breaking the line, that the extraordinary successes of the 
English at sea are owing, but that the superior prowess and naval skill of their 
sailors is alone the cause of their triumph. In truth, the operation of breaking 
the line, whether at sea or land, is an extremely critical and hazardous one, and 

never will be attempted, or, if attempted, succeed, but by the party conscious of 
‘anti possessing greater courage and resources in danger than its opponent. 
From its superior sailing, and the lightness of the wind, the Royal Sovereign was 
in action at Trafalgar when the rear of the column was still six miles distant, 
and full a quarter of an hour before anotber British ship fired a shot: and the 
whole weight of the conflict, for the same reason, fell upon the twelve or four- 
teen British ships which first got into action, by whom six-sevenths of the loss 
was sustained. So far from the French and Spanish fleets being doubled up 
end assailed by a superior force, the British fleet was doubled up; and the vic- 
tery was in fact gained by half its force, before the remainder got into action. 
"The arrival of this remainder, indeed, gave those first engaged a decisive advan- 
tage, and enabled the ships which had borne up against such desperate odds to 
whelm in their turn their dispirited, and now outnumbered, opponents ; but had 
they not been, from the first, superior, and greatly superior, to their antagonists, 
they must have been prisoners inthe outset of the fray, and lain useless logs 
eiongside of their captors when the rear of the column was getting into action. 
Would any but a superior enemy have ventured to plunge, like Collingwood and 
Nelson, into the centre cf their opponents’s fleet, and unsupported, single out 
the hostile admiral for attack, when surrounded by his own vessels. What 
would have been the fate of Alava and Villeneuve, of the Santa Anna and the 
Bucentaur, if they had thus engaged Collingwood and Nelson, and the Royal 
Severeign and the Victory, at the muzzle of their guns, in the middle of the 
English fleet, when three or four other hostile line-of-battle ships were pouring 
ia their shot onall sides? Would they not have been compelled to strike their 
colours in ten minutes, before the tardy succeeding vessels could come up to 
their support? In breaking the line, in short, whether at sea or land, the head 
of the column must necessarily be engaged with a vastly superior force, before 
the rear and centre can get to its support ; and if, from accidental causes, their 
arrival, as at Trafalgar, is long delayed, it may happen that this contest 
against desperate odds may continue a very long time—quite long enough to 
prove fatal to an ordinary assailant. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is, not that Nelson, Duncan, and Rod- | 
uey, did wrong, and ran unnecessary hazard by breaking the line at Trafalgar, 
Camperdown, and Martiniqae—quite the reverse ; they did perfectly right; but 
that it is the manceuvre suited only to the braver and more skilful party, and 
never can prove successful but in the hands of the power possessing the superi- 











« No, no, t be the 
case iu that respect, it was certain that he could never cease to feel grateful for 
the kindness which he had met with in his career.” Upon what this portends 
we will not now speculate ; we will rather bope to see him in another and 
another new character—and especially to greet him as the introducer of a noble 
tragedy by Barry Cornwall.— London paper. 


—— i 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
During the past month the important question between full and tight sleeves 


the arm. They are also worn without gigots or supporting sleeves—thus pre- 
senting all the convenience of tight sleeves without their disadvantageous effect 
to the figure. The sleeves most generally adopted are those which have two 
or three puffs or bouffans separated from one another by bands. . 

Hats and bonnets are becoming larger every day. The brims in particular 
are deep and exceeedingly open, so as to admit of a profusion of blonde, flowers, | 
bows of riband, &c. under them. Among the most admired hats which have 
recently been imported from Herbault’s Magazin, we may describe the follow- 
ing :— 

1. A paille de riz, trimmed with white ribands, fringed with green ; @ bouquet 
composed of two branches of heliotrope and a moss rose. ; 

2. Ahat of white satin, ornamented with white marabouts, shaded with blue. 
Trimming, white satin riband, spotted with pale blue. 

3. Hat of paille de riz, ornamented with two primrose-coloured feathers, and 
with white riband, striped with primrose. The inside of the brim lined with 
primrose-coloured crape, and ornamented with bows of riband and blonde. 

Drawn bonnets are very general. In morning negligé scarcely any others 
are worn. Those of satin are most fashionable, and when of white or any 
light colour they are worn with veils of white blonde, having one or two ribands 
of thecolour of the bonnet run in at the edge. 

In Paris Leghorn hats have been much worn for some time past; but they 
are not considered elegant unless very fine, and trimmed with feathers, A bird 
of paradise has a beautiful effect in a hat of Leghorn. ; 

The mantillas and scarfs of black poult de soie, which were so general during 
the spring, have now given place to lighter colours. We have seen some of 
lilac and silver grey, trimmed with rich black lace, which have a most elegant 
appearance. It is probable that as the summer advances, other colours, such 
as pink, blue, primrose, &c., will be adopted, and that it will be necessary to 
have a mantilla, like a waist-band, to suit every dress. 

The continued coolness of the weather has delayed the adoption of muslin 
or any thin material for out-door dress. The most fashionable patterns for 
printed muslins will be large bouquets on white grounds. Some very beautiful 
designs, consisting of bunches of roses un black and grey grounds have also 
made their appearance. Silk, satin, and chali are almost the only materials as 
yet seen out of doors. Chequered or plain gros-de- Naples is much in favour. 
The patterns and colours present an endless variety, but none appear to be 
more fashionable than those Scotch plaids in which blue and green form the 
predominant tints. 

Pelerines have undergone a modification similar to that of sleeves. They 
are made exceedingly small, whether composed of lace or muslin, or of the 
same material as the dress with which they are worn. 

The following dresses have lately been much admired on the drives and pro- 
menades of Paris :—A robe of India muslin, most delicately embroided in small 
bouquets of magnets ; lined with sky-blue silk, and fastened up in front with 
bows of the samecolour. A large black mantilla, trimmed with black lace. A 
square collar, richly worked, and trimmed with Valenciennes. A Leghorn hat, 
with three Leghorn coloured feathers. A robe of white figured taffety, with a 
black mantelet. A drawn bonnet of white poult de soie with a demi-veil of white 
blonde. Small sprigs of flowers under the bonnet. A chali dress of a chequer- 
ed pattern ; the colours pale and.brown. The corsage tight, but made the bias 
way, with a seam in the centre of the bosom, and another in the middle of the 
back. These seams made the pattern correspond, and brought the squares into 
the lozenge form. <A ruche of the same material as the dress, fastened on the 
upper part of the arm-hole, and descending to the waist, formed a point under 
the cern/ure. 

Riding-dress.—The newest riding-habits have only a single row of buttons up 





“arity in courage and prowess, though not in numbers. It will succeed when 
the head of the coiumn can sustain itself against double or treble its own force 
before the rear gets up, butin no other circumstances. Thecase is precisely | 
the same on land; the party breaking the line there runs the greatest risk of be- 
ing made prisoner, if not able to bear up against superior forces, before support 
arrives from the rear; and an antagonist who can trust his troops in line to resist 
she head of the column, will soon obtain a decided advantage by assailing the 
attacking column on both flanks. This was what the Duke of Wellington felt 
fre could do, and constantly did, with British troops; and accordingly Jomini 
tells us, that the system of attacking in columns and breaking the line never 
succeeded against the murderous fire of the English infantry. It was the same | 
with the Russians. Napoleon's system of bringing an overwhelming force to | 
one point, and there breaking the line, answered perfectly, as longas he was | 
exgaged with the Austrians, who laid down their arms, or retired, the mo- | 
ment they saw an enemy on their flank ; but when he applied it to the Russians | 
ine soon found the attacking columns fiercely assailed on all sides by the troops 
zmong whom it had penetrated ; and the surrender of Vandamme, with 7,000 
gaen, in the mountains of Bohemia,in 1813, taught him, that it is a very differ- 
ent thing to get into the rear of an army drawn from the north and one from the | 
south of Europe.—[Alison's History of Europe.) | 
—»>— | 
MR. TALFOURD’S TRAGEDY OF ION. 
No dramatic event of our time has excited so much interest, or has called | 
for warmer congratulations to author and actor, than the production of Mr. Ser- | 
jeant Talfourd’s tragedy of Jon, performed for the first time on Thursday night 
for the benefit of Mr. Macready. It is delightful to all well-wishers of the 
stage, and all lovers of dramatic poetry, to see two such names united together, 
amd the house was indeed crewded with such persons. The occasion seemed 
to have called out all that is intellectually, as well as fashionably brilliant in the 
metropolis. Nay, the country itself had poured forth fromits ‘‘ alleys green ” 
some of the choicest and rarest of its spirits. Mary Russell Mitford occu- 
pied a seat in a private box next to the author of the tragedy, and appeared 
to be as deeply interested in the performance as he was. But above all that 
was interesting in the audience part of the theatre, was the sight of the great | 
patriarch of poetry, Wordsworth, seated ina public box in the dress circle. His 
head was bowed at intervals to screen his eyes from the unaccustomed glare of 
liglit, but to our vision that head itself was the brightest object in the assem- 
olage—fancy converted its grey hairs intoa halo. Yet judging by the alternate 
stillness and rapturous applauses of that vast audience, Wordsworth himself 
could scarcely have had a keener insight into the poetry, or have felt with a 
jveper and truer sensation the human sympathies which are linked with its ab- 
stractions, than the ungifted and undistinguished thousands who were present 


with him. They, too, appeared inspired every now and then—the enthusiasm 
of the common mass was in itself poetry. It was really gratifying to observe 
the fixed interest and genuine enjoyment with which the inhabitants of the 


“upper regions "’ watched the development of the philosophical and poetical 
principles of the tragedy. True, it was ‘most musical”’’ to their ears—but 
eauch of it must have been most metaphysical to their understandings. The 
scene which was presented to us on Thursday night gives us hopes—or, rather, 
at gives us assurance—that the least cultivated portions of the audience will 
listen delightedly to real poetry, if real poets were but afforded the common 
chances of writing for them. We ground our conviction upon these facts ; the 
tragedy of Jon was not constructed for theatrical representation—it was written 
for the delight of the most refined class of readers—it appears little calculated 
to-enzapture the ordinary play-goer. Such a composition, if produced upon the 
stage, demands the highest efforts of acting. to give reality to the dream. Now 
this tragedy, excepting two characters, was either indifferently or wretchedly 
acted. Add to this, that the house was crowded to excess, and that hundreds 
of persons were in situations where they could see and hear but partially—and 
comfort in seeicg and hearing was wholly out of the question. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, this fine drama, cast in so delicate a mould, 
and filled with an interest so high and so remote, took possession of the audience 
“like a thing of yesterday.’ Seldom has more Sensibility, more intelligence, | 
ar more enthusiasin been shownina theatre. Let us do justice to Mr. Macready ; 

ais admirable acting contributed to this. He rendered a most clear and true | 
sterpretation of the profound meanings of the verse, he gave form and life to 

what must otherwise have been impalpable to a mixed audience, and plucked 

out the very heart of the sentiment. 


the front, and are closed as high as the throat: the sleeves rather tighter than 
they have hitherto been. The colour called blue de roi is the favourite. A cap 
of the military form, ornamented with small tassels on one side. A small 
square cambric collar, trimmed with Valenciennes, or a ruche in the form of a 
frill, supported by a black cravat. Small mancheties and gloves of rein-deer 
skin. A rhinoceros cravache. For riding on herseback, the hair is invariably 
arranged in bandeaux.—June 1. 
—_—— 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF GORDON. 

We regret to announce the decease of this gallant Nobleman, which took 
place on Thursday morning, at his residence in Belgrave square. By his Lord- 
ship’s decease, the title has become extinct. The Earl of Aboyne, born June 
28, 1761, the next of kin, succeeds to the title uf Marquess of Huntley. Gor- 
don Castle and £30,000 a year gu to the Duke of Richmond. The late Duke 
sat in the Peers as Earl of Norwich. He was born Feb. 1, 1770; succeeded 
his father, fourth Duke, Jan. 17, 182¥Y; married, Dec. 11, i813, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander Brodie, Esq. His Grace was General in the army, and 
was appointed to the Coloneicy of the 3d Foot Guards on the death of his Roy- 
al Highness the Duke of Gloucester. He was Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotland, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, Hereditary Keeper of the Castle of 
Inverness, Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeen, and Chancellor of Mareschal Col- 
lege. He was brother to the Dowager Duchess of Richmond, to the Mar- 
chioness Cornwallis, and the Duchess of Bedford ; brother-in-law to the Duke 
of Manchester; oncle to the Marchioness of Tweedale, to Viscount Mande- 
ville, M.P., to the Lady of J. H. Calcraft, Esq ,M.P., to Baroness Braybrooke, 
to the Lady of Lord Eliot, and to the Lady of C. Ross, Esq., M.P. His Grace's 
sisters are co-heirs presumptive to the Baronies of Beauchamp and Mordaunt. 
By the demise of his Lordship, many noble families will be put in mourning. 
His death will be universally lamented, more particularly in the north of Scot- 
land, where his Grace had endeared himse!f to the inhabitants by his repeated 
acts of kindness and philanthropy. The convivial powers of this chivalrous 
Peer were well known and appreciated by all who had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance. 


GRAND REVIEW AT WOOLWICH. 





| to the Slst, May 27; 4th——W. Wilby, 









. Gent. to be Ensign, by p. v. Ni 
| who ret. May 27; Ensign J. Potter, from the 30th, to be Gonteangae nee 
| Hanna, who ret. upon h. p. May 27; 6th—Lieut. J. Benyon, from h. ag 4 
| to be Lieut. v. Kelly, prom. May 27; 11th—Ensign A. Cockburn to be They 
| by p. v. Elliott, who ret. May 27; C. A. F. Berkeley, Gent. to be Ensign, by p_ 
v. Cockburn, May 27; 15th—Capt. R. Straton, from h. p. Unatt. to be Cay 4 
v. T. Colman, who ex. rec. the diff. May 27; 19th—Paymaster, P. Flenine ‘ 
from the 56th, to be Paymaster, v. Tydd, dec. May 27; 40th—Capt. J. Kell” 
| from h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. L. Bulkeley, who ex. May 27; 46th—Lieut ; 
_ Taylor, to be Capt. without p. v. French, dec. May 14; T. Martin, Gent. to he 


has been defini ided. ‘Though some ladies have ventured to adopt tight Pysign, without p. May 27; 53rd—Ensi . St. 

ag yet pm Ps A eciy pm thas must be considered as a fantasie | Linet: by ¢ v. Scott, whe ret. May 27 ; Ensign “aod Adjt,\ W Folie see 
rather than a fashion. Wide sleeves are stil] the most numerous; but their the rank of Lieut. May 28; R. N. Phillips, Gent. to be Ensign, by p. v. Foley 
width is modified by epauleites flat on the shoulder, and descending very low on | May 27; 55th—Ensign W. H. L. D. Cuddy to be Lieut. without p. v. , 


Ws to have 


dec. Nov. 27, 1835; Serj. Major T. Gibson, from the 33rd, to be Neg “y 


Cuddy, May 27; 81st—Assist.-Surg. D. Dyce, from the 3rd, to be Assist 
Surg. May 27 ; 85th—Enusign O. Jackson to be Lieut. by p. v. Humphrys, Whe 
ret. May 27; Gént, Cadet C. J. Colville, from R. M. Coll, to be Ensign, by 
v. Jackson, prom. May 27; Ist W. I. Regt.—G. Wade, Gent. to be E 4 
without p. May 27. 
Unatt.—Major C. G. Gray, from the 44th, to be Lieutenant Col. without 
Met © h Lieut. J. K ; 
‘o be Capts. without p.—Lieut. J. Kelly, from the 6th, May 27: Li 
M‘Nabb, from the 3rd, May 27. : inten - } 
* Hospital Staff.—F. S. Saner, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Law 
app. to the 3rd, May 27. ° 
Mem.—The Christian names of Ensign Russell, of the 40th regt. of Foot 
are Frederick Thomas Lechmere Graves. The Christian names of Ensign 
Whimper, of the 98th regt. of Foot, are Frederick Amelius and not Frederick 
Augustus. 
. W.N.R. Colborne, Esq. to be Deputy Lieut. v. N. W. R. Colborne, res. 
ay 9th. 


TA IE I a a, TI a aI a ITI 
Dp: JNO. CHAS. BEALES, informs his friends and the public, that he hag 
commenced practising as a Physician and Surgeon, at his residence, No, 




















538 Houston-st. Dr. B., after studying in the first schools and hospitals of Lon- 
don, has since practised for many years in the city of Mexico, where he more par- 
ucularly turned his attention to, and was appointed Professor of, Midwifery, and 
the peculiar diseases of women and children. July 2—4t, 


IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
: plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at hig 
Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of ferst introducing by their ma- 
oor tar years since. JESSE DELANO, 

ec. 19-tf. 


Gee. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porceiain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. {Nov. 21-tf.] 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superiur method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 6 
Chambers-st., N.Y. Jan .10.-ly. 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, (15 Chambers-st . 


ELMONT HOUSE—NEW BRIGHTON.—The subscriber respectfu!ly in- 

forms his friends and the public, that the Hotel at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, is now open for the reception of company. Every effort has been made in 
arranging the Establishment, to render it a place of rural and agreeable resort; a 
large Bathing Establishment will be ready by the Ist July. The steamboat ar- 
rangement gives it advantages over many other establishments in the vicinity of 
New-York. Gentlemen desirous of being in the city can arrive at their places of 
business as early as they would from the upper part of the city. The hours of 
Meals will be made so as to suit the wishes of all. Dinner will not be announced 
until the Boat which leaves New-York at 3 o’clock, has arrived. 

The House will be under the charge of Mr. JAMES MEARA, favourably known 
to the friends and visiters of the American Hotel m New-York. The wines and 
liquors have been selected from the cellars of the Hotel, and will be found of the 
choicest qualities. 

The steamboats WATER WITCH and CINDERELLA, leave Pier No. 1, 
N.R., at 7,9, and 12, A.M.; 3,5 and 7, P.M., for New Brighton. 

DWD. MILFORD, Proprietor Am. Hotel. 

New-York, June 11, 1836.—[Im. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[Te sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 























hips. Masters. Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 

Yew- Yor | London, Porvismouth, 
Toronto, R, Griswold, April 10, |May 27, June 1, 
Ontario, Huttleston, ’ Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
Westminster, George Moore, May 1, “3, WMar.!, 
St. James, \Wm.S. Sebor, o Mar. 7, ~ 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, - 7, ae * =. 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin June 1, * ate Aprill, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, ~~ WN, April 7, ae 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, a mM, “' 2, 
Philadelphia, |E. E. Morgan, July 1, * oF May I, 
President, J.M.Chadwick —. May 7, sa ‘ 
Samson, D. Chadwick, ~ >. Ae * -@ 


, } 
These ships are all of the first class,about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the refor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 170 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Froné street, orto 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. aay | Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
ew York. Averpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, Junel6,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, ~ & > a oe 26, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ‘* 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, % 2g % og) Hg ee gl we gl 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junei, Oct, 1,) “ 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Goo. Washingiba, |Holdrege, int i ae een cee ee, 84, 
Columbus, \Cobb, * 16, ** 16, ** 16,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, ‘$24, 24, aa} %* 8, BB 


, 
South America, /Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
} “ 7 ow“ 8 “ = 





On Saturday a grand review of the Artillery took place at Woolwich In 
honour of the Princeof Orange. His Royal Highness, accompanied by his two ! 


| sons, the Master-General of the Ordnance, the Ambassador from the Nether- | 


lands, Lord Adolphus Fitaclarence, Sir Horace Seymour, General Lord Straf- 
ford, and a numerous suite, arrived on the ground about one o'clock, and pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Military Academy, where they were received by Gol. 
Parker, the Lieutenant-Governor, who accompanied them in the inspection of | 
that mstitution. His Royal Highness and suite, previously to the exercises on 
ommun, partook of a splendid collation at the mess-room in the barracks, | 
where the cortege was increased hy several Noblemen and Officers of rank, 
amongst whom were the Turkish Ambassador and suite, the Earl of Chester- | 
field, Viscount Stafford, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, Lord John Somerset, &c. 
The review commenced with firing at a flag, mounted on a staff at a distance of | 
600 yards, from six pieces of ordnance, and from eight mortars. The excel- | 
lence of the firing elicited the warmest commendation from the Prince and _ his | 
two sons. ‘Their Royal Highnesses then proceeded to the outer common, where | 
four field batteriessof four guns each, under the command of Col. Cleveland, | 
and a brigade of the Horse, or flying Artillery, commanded by Col. Wynyates, | 
went through their evolutions. The artillery paraded before them in slow, and 
afterwards in quick time. They fired first singly, then in quick succession, | 
and lastly altogether, with the most astonishing precision. The Prince of 
Orange was dressed in the uniform of an English full General, wearing the Star | 
of the Order of the Garter on his breast, and his two sons were habited in the | 
regimentals of their own regimemts of the Dutch Cavalry. Just before the | 


| conclusion, one of the gun-carriages was upset, and great fears were entertained | 


for the lives of the artillerymen. As soon as the firing of those who succeeded 
in the manceuvre had ceased, the Prince, with the whole of the Staff galloped 
to the spot to ascertain the extent of the mischief, when it was happily dis- | 
covered that neither men nor horses were injured. Atthe conclusion of the 

review his Royal Highness departed amidst the firing of guns and the loud | 
cheers of the spectators. 


Office of Ordance, May 21.—Corps of R. Engineers—Sec. Capt. W. M. 


We only missed something of the fresh- | “9sset to be Capt. v. Haigh, placed on the Ret. List; First Lieut. T. Budgen | 


ness and the youthfulness of Jon, and of this we were hardly sensible at the | ® be Sec. Capt. v. Gosset ; Sec. Lieut. R. S. Beatson to be First ‘Lieut. v. | 


time. The tones of his fine voice acted as a spell upon the audience—he spoke 
a one flow of music, gradually rising into a “ full-toned diapason "’ at the close 
2 his scenes with Clemanthe, he derived all the support he required, from the 
veeuty and delicacy of Miss Ellen Tree's performance. With the other cha- 


racters he had every difficulty to contend against. When he obeyed the sum- 


, 


1s ol—we may say a grateful audience, at the fall of the curtain, he said 
at “It would be affectation on his part not to acknowledge that the approba- 
‘on of which he was then the object afforded him singular gratification, which 
was, however, accompanied with one alloy—viz. the feeling that this might be 


“2 iast new drama that he should ever be instrumental in bri; ging before the 


Budgen ; 


First Lieut. M. W. Heath to be Sec. Capt. v. Stocker, placed on the 
Ret. List ; 


Sec. Lieut. S. Freeth to be First Lieut. v. Heath. 


War-Office, May 27, 1836.—2nd Drag. Gds—Lieut. W. Campbell, to be | 
| Capt. by p. v. Hedley, who ret. May 27th; Lieut. H. Briscoe, from the 20th | 


| Regt. to be Lieut. by p. v. Campbell May 27; 4th Drag Gds—Lieut. M. Clark, 
| from the 16th Light Drags. to be Lieut. v. Rose, who ex. May 27; 16th Light 
| Drags.—Lieut. W. A. Rose, from the 4th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. v. Clark, 

who ex. May 27; 3rd Foot—Capt. R. M‘Nabb, fromh. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. 
| A. Stewart, who ex. May 28, Lieut. R. Jones, from h. p. 58th, to be Lieut. v. 
| M‘Nabb, May 27; Staff-Assist. Surg. J. 1 


Law to be Assist.-Surg. v. Dyce, app 
‘ 








Napoleon, Smith, " " .. wf, * ee we, 
“ngland, Waite, ** 16, “* 16, “* 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, ae, | se, Or, “a s * § 2 8, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,} ** 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Indepemence, Nye, "0s 7 8, © Os 24, ~ Bey 88, 
North Amer’ca, Dixey, 16, ** 16, ** 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, ae ae eet a 7 6, 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., aren 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Shefteld, Unjted States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, es 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT,N.Y. 

SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :— . 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ) Days of Sailing from 
| New-York, | Havre. 





Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘“* 24, Junel6, “* 16, “* 8, Aug. l, 
France, C. Funk, {April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Avg. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, |. 24, _“* 16, July 8, “ 8, May I, 16, 


W. Lee, Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 


Chas. Carroll, ’ . 
Richardson,|Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. ly 


Charlemagne, 





Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ** 16, April 8, ‘“* 24, Feb. 1, “* 16, he 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8, “ 8, Junel, 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, “ 24, ** 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W.B. Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,) “* 16, ** 8, Oct. Is 
Silvie De Grasse,|\Weiderholdt; ‘* 16, May 8, “* 24,Mar. 1, * 16, = 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8, “* 8, July 1, 16, 
crie, J. Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,' Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. l, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort and c« ve= 

nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to ¢ ither of the 

subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 
lly ed. 

the expenses ectually incurr d. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadste 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 








aaa «ames & 


